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Reach foi new levels oi pezloimance in Alpha 
Factox — the ultimate in gymnastic wear. 
Designed by gymnasts ior gymnasts. We feature 
wider crotches, shaped seats and the finest fab- 
rics, so you can concentrate on what you're doing 
and not what you’re wearing. 


AF-127 “CROSSLINK” 

V-neck leotard in Antron’/Lycra* with Oiangular 
shaped panels and contrasting cording front 
and back. 

Colors: 

Comtx) 1 —Black, Ocean Blue w/Red 
Combo 2 — Navy, Sun Gold w/WhIte 
Combo 3— Sapphire, White w/Red (shown) 
Retail Price: Child S32-00 Adult $34.00 


AF-121 "GEOMETRIC JACKET" 

Design matches AF-123 in Antron*/Lycra*. 
Top chevron always white. 

Colors: Same as AF-123 

Retail Price: Child $43.00 Adult $45.00 


Med; Child Lg; Adult Sm 
Adult Lg: Adult X-Lg. 

For warm-up pants, please specify inseam 
length. 


AF-122 "GEOMETRIC PANTS” 

Contrasting stripes to match AF-123 in 
Antron'/Lycra* witii inner "Elasticized Ankle 
Cuffs." 

Colors: Same as AF-123 

Retail Price: Child $30.00 Adult $32.00 


AF-123 "GEOMETRIC” 

Bold contrasting stripes enhance front of this 
V-neck leotard in Antron'/Lycra* with 
two-tone chevron back. 

Colors: 

Combo 1 —Black. White w/Ocean Blue, 
Red 

Combo 2 — Burgundy, White w/Black, 
Grey 

Combo 3— Navy, White w/Royal, Blue 
Combo 4 — Black, White w/Ocean 
Blue, Purple (shown) 

Retail Price: Child $32.00 Adult S34.00 
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1987 AMERICAN CUP 


Kristie Phillips success- 
fully defends her 
all-around title while 
countryman Brian 
Ginsberg grabs men’s 
all-around championship 
at this prestigious 
international event in 
Fairfax, Virginia. 
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From her beginnings in 
the Hungarian State 
Ballet Academy, Maria 
Bakos’ experience has 
enriched and influenced 
the American program 
she has adopted. 
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going into what could be 
the hottest NCAA 
Championships in years. 
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rams? Some suggestions 
offered. 
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BE THE 
BEST 
YOU CAN 
BE!! 

Elite/ Gym-Kin can make the 
difference. With mote than 200 
different styles of leotards, 
warmups, men's wear, and 
accessories, it's no wonder that 
winners wear Elite/ Gym-Kin. 

Every Elite/Gym-Kin style is 
available in a rainbow of colors, 
with a wide variety of options, so 
that you can choose the look that 
best suits you and your team. And 
if you like, we’ll custom design a 
leotard and warmup for your own 
very special look. All you have to 
do is ask. 

And there's more. For 1986-87, 
Elite/Gym-Kin introduces The One 
Stop Shop — a complete line of 
specialty gymnastics items like 
T-shirts, pins, ribbons, and much 
more! All just a convenient toll- 
free call away. So, be the best you 
can be. Insist on Elite/Gym-Kin. 


Call toll-free for 
ordering information 

1 - 800 - 343-4087 

In PA, AK, HI, and Canada, 
call collect, 215-376-6522, 


WINNERS WEAR 



Coaches, instructors: send catalog request on school or business letterhead. All others, send $5-50 to; 
The Elite/Gym-Kin, Dept. US, 1230 Spruce Street, Reading, PA 19602 
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Kurt Who? 

By Mike Jacki 
USGF Executive Director 

O ne thrill in attending a 
major international gym- 
nastics event is being able 
to meet the great champi- 
ons of the past. Usually, these 
former athletes are representing 
their countries as coaches or 
judges. Alexander Ditiatin and 
Elenya Davydova of the Soviet 
Union, the 1980 Olympic All- 
Around Champions, are now 
judges. Nadia Comaneci is coach- 
ing the Romanian Junior National 
Team and is destined to be elected 
to the KI.G.’s Technical Commit- 
tee. Boris Shaklin, 1960 Olympic 
Champion, and 1976 Olympic 
Champion Ludmilla Tourischeva 
both represent the Soviet Union on 
the F.I.G. Technical Committees. 
World Champion Stoyan Deltchev 
now coaches the Bulgarian Na- 
tional Team and Koji Gushigan, 
1984 Olympic Champion, has re- 
cently taken over the helm of 
Japan’s Men’s National Team. 

Former champions are ex- 
tremely important to lend pres- 
tige, image and history to a sport. 
Cathy Rigby has been doing just 
that for 14 years. Fbr some reason, 
the United States seems to lose 
many past stars and champions. 
This not only hurts the sport’s fu- 
ture, it weakens the past. 

Recently, a number of world- 
famous figure skaters came to In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, to raise 
money for their federation, Scott 
Hamilton, Peggy Flemming, 
Elaine Zaiack and Debi Thomas 
were there, to name a few. The 
strength and image of the current 
champions is glorified and 
heightened by the continued pre- 
sence of the past stars. This holds 
true for all sports. 

For a variety of reasons, 
many former gymnastics champi- 
ons leave the sport. Granted, there 
are not a lot of jobs associated with 
gymnastics, but many leave and 
simply disappear. Not only do they 
not coach or judge, they stop at- 


tending gymnastics events and 
lose all contact with the sport. 

Many could continue to play 
an important role in our sport. 
Some are doctors and lawyers and 
could be instrumental in the sports 
medicine program or provide valu- 
able leadership to current athletes 
pursuing new careers. Others, in- 
volved in business, could persuade 
their companies to get involved in 
the Olympic Job Opportunities 
program or sponsor a Federation 
program. 

One thing is for certain, 
whether international, national or 
regional, all former athletes can 
still make a valuable contribution. 
By attending events, subscribing to 
USA GYMNASTICS or Technique, 
making donations, lending sup- 
port to the athletes' council or by 
patronizing USGF sponsors, all 
can be involved. 

I feel confident in saying 
gymnastics helped many of its par- 
ticipants to their current posi- 
tions. It strengthened self esteem 
and confidence and even made a 
difference to a future employer re- 
viewing a job application. Gym- 
nastics needs these people. We 
need their support and the image 
they bring with that support. This 
support is needed from everyone 
who ever participated in the sport. 

There is another group lost 
through the quagmire of time. 
Many college and club coaches, 
who have retired or moved on, hold 
a wealth of knowledge, experience 
and history that we can’t afford to 
lose. College programs are going 
through difficult times. It is time 
to call on some of these coaches, 
who benefited so much from the 
early strength of the college sys- 
tem, for assistance. 

Gene Wettstone, Newt Loken, 
Ed Gagnier, Charlie Pond, Dick 
Holzaephel, Eric Hughes, Ralph 
Piper, Frank Wolcott and many 
others played a vital role in the 
development of collegiate gymnas- 
tics. They are greatly respected, 
not only by their own Universities, 
but throughout the entire country. 
Their involvement and support in 
Continued on page 38. 
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Another 

Born 

Romantic 


By Michael G. Botkin 

USA GYMNASTICS Editor 

■ went home recently and did 
something I hadn’t done since I 
graduated from high school in 
1974. Now, going home isn't re- 
ally that big of a deal anymore. Since 
I moved to Indianaprolis, Fm only two 
and a half hours away, but this visit 
really hit home. 

Driving on the bumpy two- 
lane state routes through miles and 
miles of farm land, brings back 
memories. My home town, St. Marys, 
Ohio, is a small farming community. 
Even though I was a “city slicker” 
(I lived in town), I grew up on 
farms, learned to swim at 40 Acre 
Rmd out by the highway and bailed 
hay in the summer to make spending 
money. 

When I drive into town, I still 
cruise the strip, down past the 
Happy Humpty restaurant and the 
Texaco Station, through tovm and 
eventually home. This route, I 
know by heart. I still can’t walk 
down town and not have somebody 
honk and wave. The old high school 
gang still is almost intact. Many 
chose to stay, while I got out. 

What’s the connection with 
gymnastics? Read on. 

Coming from a small town af- 
forded me with a wealth of 
memories and some opportunities 
I may not have enjoyed had I been 
from a larger community with big- 
ger school systems. As I previously 
stated, I did something last time 
home I hadn’t done for almost 13 
years, I went to watch the St. 
Marys Roughriders play basket- 
ball. 


I had never entered the gym 
for a game through the front doors, 
let alone pay $2.50 for a ticket. In 
high school, I played basketball 
and spent a lot of time in that gym. 

My coach, Coach Graves, 
played his college basketball at the 
Citadel, a military academy. He is 
a tall man with an iron handshake 
and a voice that could, and did, 
put the fear of Jesus in you. His 
coaching philosophy was based on 
discipline. Very structured, very 
precise with a major overdose of 
fundamentals. 

Going into the gym brought 
back a flood of memories, mostly 
good- While sitting through the 
junior varsity game, I panned the 
stands looking at all the usual 
places the football coaches and 
teachers would sit. Sure enough, 
there they were. Coach Graves left 
St. Marys in 1976 and I hadn’t seen 
him since graduation, but I owe 
him a lot. He developed me more 
than he (and I) may have realized 
at that time. 

With the final buzzer of the 
junior varsity game, I watched the 
team retreat into the locker room. 
As I followed the team, who should 
I spy but Coach Graves leaning 
against the roll-away bleachers 
talking to a football coach and eng- 
lish teacher. My palms got sweaty 
and I found myself nervous as 1 
approached him. Wondering if he 
would remember me, I tapped him 
on the shoulder and stuck out my 
hand. “Coach Graves,” I said. “Bot- 
kins (he always put an ‘s’ on the 
end of my name), it's good to see 
you.” Same deep voice and same 
iron handshake. 

I felt compelled to thank him 
for what he had done to me. By 
drilling the fundamentals into my 
head and by structuring my life, 
he taught me discipline. He taught 
me how to strive for goals, then 
attain them. And it wasn’t until 
after I was out of high school that 
I realized he gave me some of the 
best times of my life, even though 
I may have hated it at the time. 

What does all of this re- 
miniscing have to do with gymnas- 
tics? 


Even though much of what 
you are told today in the gym by 
your coach seems stupid and really 
doesn’t apply, listen up. Take the 
time to enjoy gymnastics and the 
priviledge you have to compete, to 
strive to be the best. Believe me, 
the time will slip by. 

Participating in athletics can 
be a life-long hobby. Many of you 
kids involved in gymnastics are 
learning much more than Class IV 
compulsories. Even if you don’t 
think so, you are being structured. 
What you learn now will affect you 
the rest of your life. 

Gymnastics is a highly struc- 
tured discipline. Mental prepara- 
tion and concentration are essen- 
tial ingredients to success. Those 
two ingredients are essential to 
success in high school, college and 

Just by participating in high 
school basketball, I learned many 
things I still use every day. Sport 
teaches you discipline and al- 
though you may not be a Phoebe 
Mills or a Dan Hayden, you, like 
they, will take something from 
your training that will carry you 
through life. You will learn respon- 
sibility, discipline and how to take 
care of your body. You may be too 
young to realize it now, but you 
will learn a lot more than aerials 
and double backs. 

One day in the future when 
you are driving through Home 
Town, USA, down the strip past 
the gym, you, too, will feel com- 
pelled to stop the car, go inside and 
shake your coach’s hand. For ,your 
coach will probably be the one you 
look back to when you want to re- 
member the good times. 



US. GYMNASTICS 
FEDERATION 


SAFETY CERTIFICATION 
TESTING 


Everyone Needs To Be Safety Certified 

!hc'h."i 
5. Holpsi, 

r alhlele-.. ' ' 

ntalion of sirieter safety pmetiees will help reduce 
ces lit .icddenis and or injuries, 
membership recruilment. 


General Points of 
Information 

NASTICS SAFETY MANUAL. This lexl/reference manual is 

2. The cou 

se will lake approximately six huuri, mdidmg ihe 

3. The Cou 
T Certifica 

5C fee IS £100. OU (relest cost is $25.00). 


Participation Registration Form 


Name: Mr./Mrs. /Ms. 

Address: 

Telephone: (JT) [B) 

Course Director: 

Course Location: Date- 

Organization Represented: 

If USGF Member, List Tvpe and Number; 

Form of Payment: 

Check Visa Mastercard 

Name on Card: 

Number: 

Expiration Date: Signature: 

rk-a-H.' make ihccki payobic in lull lo; USGF SAFETY CERTIFICATION 

•DO NOT WRITE BELOW THIS LINE — FOR OFFICE USE ONLY’ 

Registration Form Received: 

Confirmation Mailed: 


Friday, April 3, 1987 

Seattle, Washington - 3:00-9:00pm 
University of Washington 
Hec Edmundson Pavilion 
Montlake Blvd. Seattle, WA 98195 
Course Directors: Bev Hayasaki/Monte 
Rimes -217-352-4269 
Local Contacts: Bob Ito - 206-543-2210 
Sandy Strathdee 

206- 786-8310 
Hotel Contact: LaQuinta 
206-828-6585 

Saturday, April 18, 1987 

Maplewood, New Jersey 
12:00n-7:00pm Maplewood Gymnastics 
1937 Sprin^ield Avenue 
Maplewood, NJ 07040 
Course Director: Paul Spadaro 
718-816-6287 
Local Contact: Geri Johnston 
201-762-5222 
Saturday, June 20, 1987 

Overland Park, Kansas/Kansas City, 
Missouri - 9:00am-4:30pm 
Double Tree Hotel 

10100 College Blvd. Overland Park, KS 
66210 913-451-6100 
This course will be conducted by several 
USGF National Certifiers during the 
1987 USGF/McDonald’s US Gymnas- 
tics Championships 
Course Contact: United States 

Gymnastics Federation 
317-638-8743 

Local Contact: Kayce Gilmore 
913-829-1700 

Please send registration forms to the 
USGF Department of Safety 
1099 North Meridian Street, Suite 380 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
Thursday, July 2, 1987 
Portland, Maine 
University of Southern Maine 
Course Director: Paul Spadaro 
718-816-6287 

Local Contact: Carol Miller 

207- 783-4369 

Sunday, July 19, 1987 

New Haven, Connecticut 
9;30am-5:30pm 

Southern Connecticut State University 
Pelz Gymnasium Fitch Street 
New Haven, CT 06515 
Course Director: Joan Hicks 
203-375-3244 


Dates, Times and Locations will all be listed in USA GYMNASTICS and 
USGF TECHNIQUE. They can also be checked by calling the USGF Department of Safety 
and Education at (317) 638-8743. 


LETTERS 


We’re All Human 

Dear Editor: 

■ just had to write and tell you 
how much I loved the Editorial 
in the May/June 1986 issue of 
USA GYMNASTICS (Politics: 
Amateur Sports’ Constant Nemisis) 
concerning poiitics and amateur 
sports. 

I have a difficult time under- 
standing the political problems in 
the world today whenever I watch 
an international competition on 
television. How is it that many 
athletes and coaches from differ- 
ent countries can come together in 
a competitive situation, but two 
men are unable to work together 
in what is supposed to be a peace- 
ful and compromising situation 
that would result in a better world 
for everyone? 

It is true that people from dif- 
ferent countries are different from 
each other. It is also true people 
within the same country are differ- 
ent from each other. However, 
people all over the world are also 
all similar in the fact that we are 
human beings. My mother once 
said, while watching a meet on 
television, that she couldn’t tell 
the Americans from the non- 
Americans. Wjuldn’t it be nice if 
it didn’t matter where we were 
from? 

Sincerely, 

Theresa Thien 
Cincinnati, OH 


Nadia Fan 


M! 


Dear Editor: 

y name is Donna Stoll and 
14 years old. I am a 
USGF Class III compul- 
sory/optional gymnast 
and a subscriber to USA GYM- 
NASTICS. 

In your November/December 
1986 issue, I was very pleased to 
hear about Nadia (One For The 
Books) again. For ever since I can 
remember, I have really looked up 
to her. I have seen the movie 
“Nadia” over and over, loving it 




more every time, but, until now, 
I’ve never really known how brave 
she was. Thank you very much. 

I really like the close-up in- 
terviews on the most up-to-date 
people, also. I feel as if I know them 
personally. Keep up the excellent 
work- 
Sincerely, 

Donna Stoll 
Florissant, MO 

Gymnastics Love 

Dear Editor: 

y name is Daren Renna, 
years old and my 
love for gymnastics has al- 
ways been. I used to par- 
ticipate on a team (Mass Gymnas- 
tics Center) on a Class II level. 
During one of my practices I had 
a very bad fall on floor exercise. I 
was trying an Arabian one and 
three which, instead of rolling out 
of it, I was a little short and dove 
straight into the mat causing my 
neck to snap. There I lay paralyzed 
from my neck down not knowing 
what I was really in for. 

In spite of what happened to 
me, my love for gymnastics has 
never Ranged. Sometimes I wish 
I did not love it so much. Gymnas- 
tics gives me persistence and hope 
of regaining what I once had — 
walking. 

My reason for writing is not 
for sympathy, but to show my love 
for this sport and how I would 
really love to be involved in any 
way. Just to be a part of it once 
again. 

Thank you, 

Daren Renna 

(Editor’s Note: If any gym- 
nasts, coaches or parents would 
like to write to Daren, please send 
your letters to: Daren Renna, do 
USA GYMNASTICS. 1099 North 
Meridian St., Suite 380, Indiana- 
polis, Indiana 46204. I’m sure he 
would love to hear from you.) 



On a recent trip to the 
People’s Republic of China, 
Jackie Fie, vice president of the 
women’s technical committee 
of the International Gymnas- 
tics Federation (FIG), is shown 
meeting the vice premier Wan 
Li during a reception. (USGF 
photo) 



Announcing the . . . 

1987 GSGF CONGRESS 


Once again, the OSCF will present an outstanding program, 
Featuring the Finest clinicians and proFessionals In the sport 
The 1 987 Congress will provide you with essential, useful infor- 
mation on coaching technique, rules interpretation, running a 
successful, profitable operation, and more. 


1987 USGF Congress- 
Facts at a Glance 


The highlights of the 1 987 Congress in St. Louis: 


Date: 




• The latest on 1988-92 Compulsories 

• Lecture/Demonstrations by top 
technicians 

• Videotape skill analysis for 
coaches, judges 


Site: Adam's Mark St Louis Hotel 
Fourth and Chestnut 
SL Louis, Missouri 63102 
(314) 241-7400 

When making reservations, ask for “1987 
USOF Congress special rates. ’ 

Sufficient rooms are reserved lor Congress up 
to August 28, 1 987. 



Reserve early to assure room and special dis- 
count rates. 


Fee: S70 for (JSGF professional members post- 
marked by August 28, 1987. 

$80 lor USGF professional members post- 
marked after August 28, 1 987. 

$90 for non-USGF professional members re- 
gardless of date. 


Fee Includes: 


Free entrance to all lectures, mas- 
ter clinics, demonstrations, open 
meebngs and general assembly. 
Rnal Awards Banquet and Dance 


Registration: Fill out the regisbatlon form below and 
mail, along with your reglstrabon fee, 

1987 USGF Congress 
(l.S. Gymnastics Federation 
1099 N. Meridian. #380 
Indianapolis. IN 46204 


i ’87 USGF CONGRESS REGISTRATION FORM 

ONE NAME PER REGISTRATION 

Name Date 

Home Address 

City State Zip 

Phone (Day) Phone (Night) 

* Please check appropriate box: 

[U Women's Program Q Men's Program □ Rhythmic Program 
Q Coach □ Judge Q Club Owner/Administrator 
I □ Other, please specify: 


Prof. Members 

$70 if postmarked by 3/28/87 
sao If postmarked after 8/28/87 
$90 Non-aSGF Prof. Members 


Please return this registration form with 
check for fee to (JSGF Congress: 
!099 N. Meridian, Suite 380 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 


PRIMARY INTEREST/PORPOSE FOR ATTENDING CONGRESS: 


Note: Registration is non-refundable 
after September 15, 1987. 
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No Room 
For Drugs 

By Mike Jacki 
USGF Executive Director 

T he problems and tragedies 
with drugs and drug abuse 
in the United States have 
been widely publicized. It is 
understandable that celebrities 
and well-known personalities 
would receive a substantial 
amount of this attention. 

Sports figures have become a 
prime target not only because of 
their celebrity status, but because 
of the nature of their profession. 
A professional athlete is expected 
to epitomize all the virtues of 
training, dedication and commit- 
ment to his/her sport. When drugs 
intervene, it tears the moral fiber 
out of what athletics is supposed 
to represent. Individuals who are 
assumed to portray strength, per- 
severance and character, show 
weakness, confusion and failure. 

Drugs, simply put, are for los- 
ers; for people without purpose, 
goals, direction and respect for 
themselves and what they repre- 
sent. There are no excuses for 
drugs and drug abuse. Drugs have 
ruined people, families and 
careers. People who need drugs to 
make it through life, obviously 
have nothing to contribute to soci- 
ety. 

In my opinion, drug abuse is 
not a disease; I think of a disease 
as something someone has con- 
tracted not by their own choice. If 
someone chooses to use drugs, 
that’s their problem. It is truly un- 
fortunate that the rest of society 
has to bear the burden oi' these 
people’s sense of worthlessness. 

Drugs have no place in 
America. The association of drugs 
and sports is an embarrasment to 
ail the athletes, coaches and offi- 
cials that participate. A true 
athlete needs only the challenge 
of the contest. An athlete should 


be the very best example of 
strength and character. Sports in 
America help to increase the self- 
esteem of the nation. All of us must 
make sure sports set an example 
for all people, young and old, to 


follow. Athletic participation is a 
training ground for all of life’s chal- 
lenges. The thrill, excitement and 
glory of athletic participation is 
the ultimate physical response. 

Athletes don’t need drugs. 
Americans don't need drugs. 


AdtiEviNq Excellence 
Requires 
C oiVlIVliTIVIENT 


rt-i c.tS- 



6310 BLAIR HILL LANE. BALTIMORE. MD. 21209 
Tele. (301) 337-7781 
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Nation-wide, thousands of people have 
been reading about our exciting fitness 
program for kids. 

And we're getting noticed because a 
Sportastiks Gymnastics Franchise is 
more than a great way to help kids get fit 
. . . it’s a great way to own and operate 
an independent business. 
The Sportastiks Franchise System has a 
proven track record. And it's no wonder. 

Co-directed by Beverly and Yoshi 


Hayasaki, it's the one program developed 
by champions . . . and already in 
operation in over fifty cities. 

You can become a part of this 
success story. 

For complete information about a 
Sportastiks Gymnastics Center 
Franchise, call us toll-free at 
1-800-255-2255, Extension 1290. Ask for 
Jim Wilkins ... he can help you make 
some news of your own. 


( JPOBin/Tllf/ ) 

Champaign. IL 61821 (217) 352-4269 


Minimum investment required tor new franchise start-up: $90,000. 
Conversions (change-over of existing clubs): $45,000. 



By Nora Hitzel 

USGF Rhythmic Program Administrator 


I n 1974, Mildred 
Prchal organized a 
USGF pn^ram com- 
mittee to help as- 
sume some of the bur- 
den of program de- 
velopment The firet 
members of this committee 
were Jane Jurew, Helena 
Greathouse, Andrea 
Schmid, Norma Zabka, 
Aimelis Hc^unan and Nora 
Hitzel. Th^ officially met 
for the first time at the 
1974 USGF Congress. 

Twenty-three gym- 
nasts and two groups par- 
ticipated in the second 
National Championships 
in 1974- Candace Feinberg 
was the all-around win- 
ner, Kathy Brym finished 
second and Helen Mar- 
tinez, coached by Schmid, 
was third. Monica (Volk- 
mann) Heilbut, who re- 
ceived her training in 
Germany, was also a com- 
petitor. The group event 
(six ropes) was won by a 
team from the University 
of Illinois coached by 
Hoyman. 

In coiyunction with 
the competitive event, the 
USA held its first major 


judging clinic with FIG 
Technical Committee 
member Madame Kveta 
Cema of Czechoslovakia 
serving as the master 
clinician. Approximately 
16 judges were certified 
at this time. In 1974, a 
new Modem Rhythmic 
Gymnastics (MRG) com- 
pulsory book was pub- 
lished ^ong with a record. 

Fbinbeig maintained 
her national title at the 
1975 Championships. She, 
along with Brym, Nancy 
(Koetke) Roach and Mar- 
tinez competed in the 

1975 Wjrld Champion- 
ships in Madrid, Spain. 

The year 1976 sig- 
naled a dramatic change 
in the sport. Alla Svirsky, 
who had recently settled in 
Los Angeles after leaving 
the Soviet Union, opened 
a gymnastics school and 
recruited Sue Sofie for 
rhythmic gymnastics. The 

1976 RG Nationals had 
only 10 participants, but 
Sofie was one of them and 
the sport took on new di- 
mensions. Fbr the next six 
years, Soffe dominated the 
sport as national champi- 
on. Svirsky and Soffe be- 
came ambassadors around 
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the country creating new 
enthusiasm for rhythmic 
gymnastics. 

Meanwhile, two 
other recently arrived 
Soviets, Zina Mironov and 
Rosa Litvokova, convinced 
the Detroit Recreation 
Department to include 
rhythmic gymnastics in its 
city program. Right next 
door, Marina Davidovich 
started her rhythmic pro- 
gram at Steve Whitlock’s 
Gymnastics School. The 
gynmaste &om Los Angeles 
School of Gymnastics 
(Svirsky), Detroit Metro 
(Mironov and Litvokova) 
and Whitlock’s (David- 
ovich), set the standards 
for individual skill and 
technique for the United 
States. 

In 1978, a new goal 
for the young USA rhy- 
thmic program was set: 
to develop a USA group 
team capable of compet- 
ing at the international 
level. The first RG train- 
ing camp was held during 
the summer of 1978 at the 
Olympic TVaining Center 
in Squaw Valley. Maria 
Bakos was selected as 


choreographer with Bar- 
bara (Pander) Fester and 
Hitzel as assistants. The 
gymnasts selected to at- 
tend the group training 
camp were: Ellen (Gar- 
licki) . Nyemcsik, Vfendy 
Hill lard, Laura Bell,Toby 
Turner, Valerie VonHolst, 
L^dia Bree, Nancy Jo 
Davis and Shelly Uguc- 
cioni. Because the gym- 
nasts were from all over 
the country, the two week 
training camp was very 
intense. 

The first Phur Con- 
tinents Championships, 
in Tbronto, Canada, in 
1978, was the debut for 
the USA group. Finish- 
ing in third, the group 
was awarded the bronze 
medal. 

During the next 
eight years, a series of 
important events occur- 
red to assure continued 
growth. RSG was included 
as an official event in the 
1981 Olympic Sports Fes- 
tival and in the 1984 
Olympic Games. The Pan 
American Games, in 1987, 
will feature rhythmic 
gymnastics as an official 
part of the competitive 
program for the first 
time. 


Another m^r event 
for the United States was 
the election of Schmid to 
the FIG Rh^mic Sportive 
Gymnastics Technical 
Committee. Her exper- 
tise contributes greatly 
to our technical develop- 
ment. 

Growth, in terms of 
the number of gymnasts, 
coaches and judges, has 
been steady. Ninety-five 
gymnasts competed in the 
1986 National Champion- 
ships and 125 compete at 
a National Invitational 
Compulsoiy Competition. 
The members of the 1986 
National Team competed 
in 11 international meets, 
including the prestigious 
Goodwill Games. Today's 
USA rhythmic gymnasts 
are technically capable of 
competing with the worldh 
best. 

A great deal of prog- 
ress has occurred over a 
very short 16 years thanks 
to many dedicated gym- 
nasts, coaches and judges. 
The upcoming years 
should prove to be very 
bright. 


NCAA 

1987 PREVIEWS 

Bumper Crop 
For Men’s Finals 



Mike Rice, of Ok- 
lahoma, looks to give 
his school the NCAA 
advantage. (USGFphoto 
® 1986, by Dave Black). 


By Mike Botkin 

ithall of the 
National 
Collegiate 
Athletic As- 
sociation’s 
administra- 
tors pointing 
ailing budget fingers to- 
wards gymnastics pro- 
grams, the coaches and 
gymnasts are pointing 
back saying “wait until 
April.” Spring showers wiD 
bring a bumper crop of tal- 
ented gymnasts in what is 
shaping up to be a closely 
contested Division 1 diam- 
pionships. 

The gymnastics pool 
should get a noted boost 
from the support it will re- 
ceive from the host venue. 
The University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, UCLA 
to most, is a haven for gym- 
nastics. With a rich tradi- 
tion behind it, and a very 
talented group of athletes 
in hand, fee NCAA Finals, 
April 24-25, should draw a 
full house and all of the 
critics’ acclaim. 

Coaches across the 
nation are pointing to the 
Midwest for two of the 
three top runners. The al- 
ways powerful University 
of Nebraska, under EVancis 
Allen and Jim Howard, is 
sporting a mixture of youth 
and experience. Allen is 
betting his strong fresh- 
man class will develop into 
seasoned veterans ty the 
time they roll into Pauley 
Pavilion. 


, The University of Ok- 
lahoma now has one of the 
strongest athletic prog- 
rams in fee country. Tb go 
right along with its highly 
rated football and basket- 
ball teams, is the gymnas- 
tics pn^ram Coach Greg 
Buwick has established. 
“This is one of our best 
teams in recent years.” 
stated Buwick. “Our out- 
look from the beginning 
was to win the NCAA 
Championships.” 

But the team which 
most figure to have the 
upper hand is the host 
Bruins. Art Shurlock has 
assembled another team 
which could rival fee likes 
of his 1984 NCAA Cham- 
pions with Olympians 
Mitch Gaylord, Peter Vid- 
mar and Tim Daggett. 

Others to figure in 
the hunt will be California 
State, Fullerton, Penn 
State, 1985 NCAA Cham- 
pions Ohio State, Min- 
nesota, New Mexico, Iowa, 
Southern IHinois, Houston 
Baptist and Stanford. 

UCLA received some 
good and bad news after 
last year’s feampionshipts. 
The bad was that top all- 
arounder Brian Ginsberg 
was postponing school to 
concentrate his efforts on 
training for the Olympics. 
The good news was 'Tony 
Pineda became eligible 
again. He will team with 
David Moriel, an electrify- 
ing high bar performer 
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who tied with Dan Hayden 
for the United States 
Gymnastics Federation’s 
National title. 

Curtis Holdsworth 
should figure to be a top 
all-arounder. He has the 
distinction of being the 
only freshman in NCAA 
history to win pommel 
horse at the national col- 
legiate meet. David St. 
Pierre and Michael Chap- 
lin will add mudi needed 
depth to a rather scant 
squad. Senior Luc Teur- 
lings, the 1982 Belgian 
National Champion, is the 
Bruin’s most experienced 
gymnast and should pro- 
vide the leadership on 
the team. 

“We feel we have 
some talent here," said a 
reserved Shurlock. At press 
time, his squad was rated 
No. 1 in the country. “We 
have some depth problems 
we are hoping to work out 
during the course of the 
year, but I think we’ll be 
ok^ by the time the cham- 
pionships roll around.” 

Nebraska feels that 
to win the national cham- 
pionship, they can’t be in- 



Neil Palmer, a top all- 
arounder at Nebraska, 
will be trying to bring 
the Championship home 
to Lincoln. (USGF 
photo by Rich Kenney). 


timidated by UCLA and 
Pauley Pavilion, can’t 
sit back, ^^fe have to be ag- 
gressive. Wfe have to walk 
in and say, ‘ Wfe’re Nebraska 
gymnastics, and you have 
to beat us.’ ” 

The Cornhuskers 
have a balanced top three 
all-arounders. Neil Palmer, 
a senior, and juniors Tom 
Schlesinger and Kevin 
Davis will provide the 
balance of leadership for 
Allen. “Any one of these 
three could win the all- 
around. With leaders like 
these, we have to be strong 
contenders.’’ 

But Nebraska also 
has to contend with youth 
and the inexperience that 
accompanies it. will 
be developing three fresh- 
men going into the meet. 
I am going to be putting 
a lot of pressure on Patrick 
Kirksey,” said Allen. The 
other two freshmen to be 
developed are Bob Stelter 
and Mark Warburton. 
Sophomore Tfeny Gillespie 
spells Wbrburton occasion- 
ally on three events during 
competitions. 

The Oklahoma Soon- 
ers have put together a 
strong squad with great 
balance. They will be led 
by USGF National Ibam 
member Mike Rice, a 
senior, who should be a 
front-runner for the all- 
around title. In last year’s 
finals, Rice finished in a 
tie for seventh all-around. 
“He is our most experi- 
enced gymnast," said 
Buwick. “He providesthe 
backbone to our team.” 
Rounding out the 
top three all-arounders 
are juniors Carlos Bam- 
bino who finished in a tie 
with Rice for seventh and 
Mark Steves who finished 
ninth all-around in the 



Combining with Ibny 
Pineda, David Moriel 
will strive to keep the 
NCAA title at UCLA. 

(USGF photo ® 1986, by 
Dave Black). 

1986 Olympic Sports Fes- 
tival. “Those three are 
our primary strengths, 
but by no means the whole 
team,” said Buwick. 

Matt Harv^, a st^ho- 
more, adds depth to the 
Sooner squad. He comes 
into this season as the 
highest placing freshman 
in last year’s finals. 
Another sophomore, Tom 
Vaughan, hopes he can 
repeat as an All-America 
gymnast in 1987. Buwick 
feels he has found a “dia- 
mond in the rough” in the 
form of Jeff Lutz, a 
freshman. “We have been 
fortunate to bring out his 
natural raw talent so 
quickly.” 

In an effort to get his 
team ready for the cham- 
pionships, Buwick is work- 
ing his team hard amd add- 
ing more difficulty to their 
routines. ‘'Wfe are going to 
get the scores from 9.40 to 
9.70. If we can do this, we 
have the talent to win the 
NCAA,” said Buwick. ‘Tor 
any team to win it will take 
two great meets in 24 
hours. You have to be con- 
sistent enough to make 
team finals,’’ said Buwick 
adding, “so far, we have 
been remarkably consis- 
tent.” 
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Stakes High 
For 1987 

Women’s Gymnastics 
Championships 


Utah hopes to capture 
its seventh NCAA 
crown with the help of 
Kris Takabashi. (USGF 
photo). 


Salt Lake City, April 25- 
26. At least three other 
teams have been dealt 
strong hands and are 
willing to raise the 
stakes to give Utah a run 
for its money. 

There is no denying 
Marsden’s hand poses a 
serious threat. Back are 
seven gymnasts from last 
year’s championship team 
including four All-America 
gymnasts, seniors Sandy 
Sabolka and 'Tina Hermann 
and juniors Lynne Lederer 
and Cheryl ^atherstone. 
Graduation claimed strong 
all-arounder Lisa Mitzel 
and a back injury forced 
Lisa Mc\^ into early retire- 
ment. These voids were not 
left unfilled, however, as 
Marsden added five new 
faces to the team in what 
he deemed “an excellent 


finished fourth at last 
yeark Championships. The 
Lady ’Dogs are led by five 
All-America gymnasts in- 
cluding Gina Banales, 
Iferri Eckert, Paula Maheu, 
Julie Klick (the defending 
Southeastern Conference 
All-Around Champion) 
and Lucy Wener (1986 
NCAA Uneven Bar (ilham- 
pion). They will be joined 
by an outstanding pair of 
freshmen, Corrinne Wight 
and Andrea Thomas. 
Wright, a member of the 
USGF Senior National 
Team, was the bronze 
medal winner on vault in 


By Michele Merrill 

T he chips will be 
stacked in favor 
of Greg Marsden 
and his Lady Utes 
as they attempt to 
capture their 
seventh consecu- 
tive title at the 1987 
NCAA Women’s Gymnas- 
tics Championships in 


recruiting year.” He picked 
up foiu" elite gymnasts, 
Nicole Trewitt, Michelle 
Hilse, Kris Takahashi and 
Jill Stuart, and Linda 
Elstun-Wfaod, a senior 
transfer from Oklahoma 
State. 

When reflecting on 
his victory at the 1986 
NCAA Championships, 
Marsden s£(ys, “Wfe weren’t 
the most talented team on 
the floor, only four of our 
gymnasts qualified for the 
individual event finals. W 
won because we hit 24 out 
of 24 routines. 

“We’re stronger and 
have more talent this >ear,” 
Marsden boasts. ‘Tfwe can 
add more difficulty and not 
compromise our execution 
and consistency, I feel we 
will be even more competi- 
tive.” 


The home gym ad- 
vantage is another factor 
in Utah's favor. “Our fan 
support is excellent,” said 
Marsden. “It's exciting to 
have the opportunity to 
win in front of the people 
who support you.” That 
fan support is the reason 
the NCAA Championships 
have been held at Utah 
four out of the last six 
years and will return 
again in 1987 and 1988. 

The luck of the draw 
left Georgia Coach Suz- 
anne Yoculon with virtu- 
ally the same team which 
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the 1986 U.S. Olympic Fes- 
tival. Thomas competed for 
Canada in the 19M Olym- 
pics finishii^ 14th all- 
around. Their experience 
will prove to be a valuable 
asset to the Georgia prog- 
ram in 1987. 

“We need to stay 
healthy and be consistent, 
especially on beam," said 
Yoculan. “We definitely 
have the depth and the 
difificulty we need to win 
the title," 

The cards are also 
falling into place for UCLA 
Coach Jerry Tomlinson. 
The Bruins finished in 
seventh place at the 1986 
Championships in what 
Tomlinson claimed was a 
“rebuilding year.” That 
same team is back includ- 
ing former National Tfeam 
members Irina Tinti and 
Thnya Service. With the 
addition of another former 
National Team member, 
Kim Hamilton, tvro USGF 
elite gymnasts, Jill An- 
drews and Shawn McGin- 
nis, and the current Aus- 
trian National Champi- 
on, Bii^t Schier, 1987 
could be the year for 
UCLA. 


The Bruins began 
1987 by scoring over 186.00 
points in their first two 
meets. They accomplished 
this without the help of 
sophomore All-American 
Gigi Zosa. Zosa, who fin- 
ished fourth all-around at 
the 1986 Championships, 
is presently recovering 
from reconstructive knee 
surgery. Tomlinson hopes 
she will be able to com- 
pete on bars later in the 
season. 


“Our bid for the 
title will be a team ef- 
fort,” explained Tomlin- 
son. “We never know who 
our top all-arounder will 
be. This team has heart 
and I feel that is what we 
really have going for us.” 

Some people may 
wonder if Alabama can 
better its third place 
finish of last year with- 
out two-time NCAA All- 
Aroimd Champion Penney 
Hauschild, but Coach 
Sarah Patterson does not 
seem to be worried. The 
Alabama roster looks as 
strong as ever. Leading 
the Crimson Tide are three 
All-Americans, senior Julie 
Estin, junior Lisa Fbrley 
and sophomore Kelly Good. 
They will receive support 
from a laige freshman class 
which includes two elite 
gymnasts, Marie Robbins 
and Cheri Way. 

“I believe we have 
enough talent to fill that 
void left by Penney,” said 
Patterson. “It will just 
take some experience to 
be 100 percent where we 
want to be.” 

Ultimately, Patter- 
son wants to be among the 
top six teams entering 
the 1987 NCAA Champion- 
ships. “On a given day, any 
of those teams could win. 
It’s going to take a perfect 
performance, hitting 24 of 
24 routines, but I think we 
have as good a chance as 
anyone.” 

No one is counting 
Arizona State out of the 
picture although this will 
most certainly be a re- 
building year for Coach 
John Spini. Fbur gsmmasts 
from last year’s second 
place team graduated in 
1986 leaving the Sim Devils 
with only three upperclass- 
men. Among those who 
graduated were 1986 All- 



Around Co-Champion 
Jackie Brummer, Floor 
Co-Champion Lisa Zeis 
and Vault Co-Champion 
Kim Neal. However, ^ini 
has a history c£ producing 
strong teams and everyone 
is waiting to see what 
trump cards he is holding 
for 1987. 

Two other teams are 
also seated at the table 
and ready to place their 
bets. Perm State and 
Florida are considered by 
many to be possible con- 
tenders for the 1987 team 
title. Like ASU, Penn State 
was hit hard by gradua- 
tion. Coach Judi Avener 
lost three gymnasts includ- 


ing 1986 \hult Co-Cham- 
pion Pam Loree. She does, 
however, bring back a 
strong squad and has 
added four freshmen who 
Avener feels “will be able 
to contribute greatly once 
they team to afijust to col- 
lege life.” Avener believes 
her Lady Lions will be 
able to go far on “guts 
and determination.” 

Since 1982, Ernestine 
lAfeaver and her Florida 
Gators have not finished 
lower than eighth at the 
NCAA Championships- 
Coach Weaver has added 
six talented freshmen to 
her squad and with the 
help of her new assistant 
coach, former Gator Elfi 
Schlegal, this team may 
go far. Once again, the 
competition in the South- 
eastern Conference will 
be fierce. 


The hands have been 
dealt and the stage set for 
the 1987 NCAA Women’s 
Gymnastics Champion- 
ships. The chips are 
stacked to favor Greg 
Marsden and his Lady 
Utes, but no one at the 
table is thinking of throw- 
ing in their cards, yet. 


Georgia, in line to 
upset the Utes, will 
count on Gina Banales 
to come throi^h with 
another all-american 
performance. (USGF 
photo). 
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COLLEGIATE 
GYMNASTICS 
IN AMERICA TODAY 


A Time Of Crisis 
For Women’s Programs 


By Judi Avener 

Collegiate Crisis 
Thsk Force 

I t has been said that 
the rich get richer 
and the poor get 
poorer. This state- 
ment may unfortu- 
nately represent the 
status of collegiate 
women’s gymnastics pro- 
grams in this country, 

As the top teams on 
the NCAA scene con- 
tinue to grow in all kinds 
of ways, the smaller prog- 
rams are dropping by the 
wayside. Due to ever es- 
calating costs of running 
varsity programs, many 
university athletic de- 
partments are choosing 
to drop varsity sports in 
favor of smaller, more 
manageable programs. 
Although many different 
sports are being cut, gym- 
nastics is quite often 
targeted. This problem is 
currently being studied 
by the Collegiate Crisis 
Task Jibrce which is under 
the joint auspices of the 
National Association of 
Collegiate Gymnastics 
Coaches/Wsmen and the 
USGE Outlined briefly is 
an overview of the prob- 
lems facing women’s 
NCAA programs. 


Things Are Looking Up 
For 'Oje Top Schools 

•CBS just picked up a 
three-year contract to 
televise the NCAA cham- 
pionships. 

•Many scholarships of- 
fered are “full rides,” 
whereas just 12 years 
ago under AIAW schol- 
arships were not al- 
lowed. As recently as 
1971, the Southern Il- 
linois women’s program 
was disallowed from the 
DGWS (AAHPERD'b Di- 
vision of Girls’ and 
Vfomen's Sports) Gymnas- 
tics Championships, be- 
cause several athletes on 
the team were receiving 
athletic aid. 

•Impressive facilities 
are being developed at 
the m^or schools with 
the best of everything; 
not only gymnastic fa- 
cilities, but aerobics 
rooms, nautilus areas, 
fully equipped training 
rooms, etc. 

•Athletes are receiving 
the best the school has 
to offer in athletic sup- 
port services; from cer- 


tified trainers and med- 
ical personnel being 
present at all practices 
as well as traveling 
with the team, to sports 
psychologists, registered 
dieticians, and exercise 
physiologists; all of 
whom are available for 
the women’s gymnas- 
tics team. 

•Academic support is 
available to help the 
athletes in the areas of 
outlining course sched- 
ules, monitoring class 
progress, and advice on 
career goals as well as 
tutors and study halls. 
• Recruiting practices 
roll out the red carpet 
as college coaches travel 
from gym to gym and 
meet to meet to watch 
prospective athletes; 
and athletes are flown 
from school to school, all 
expenses paid, to choose 
where they would like 
to pursue their career. 

The Warning Light 
is Blinking 

•NCAA rules state that 
in order to run a cham- 
pionship in a particular 
sport, seven percent of 
the colleges and univer- 
sities currently holding 
NCAA membership must 
sponsor a varsity team 
in that sport. Currently, 
128 women’s gymnastics 
programs exist (which 
is 16 percent of the 
total). However, the rate 
of decline is frightening. 


•We are on a parallel 
course with the men’s 
gymnastics programs 
which shows us at the 
same percentage rate of 
decline, just 8-9 years 
behind them. 

•The recent past has 
shown the following 
“nails in the coffin”: 

— In the 1970s the pro- 
cess of regional qual- 
ification for the 
NCAA men’s gym- 
nastics champion- 
ships was dropped. 

— In the early 1980s 
the NCAA com- 
bined the Division 

II and III men’s 
championships. 

— In the early 1980s 
the NCAA combined 
the Division II and 

III women’s cham- 
pionships. 

— Then, in the mid 
1980s, the NCAA 
dropped both men’s 
and women’s Divi- 
sion II and III gym- 
nastics champion- 
ships. (The USGF 
is currently spon- 
soring a combined 
men’s and women's 
Division II and III 
championship.) 
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Reasons For 
Dropping Programs 

When a gymnastics 
program is dropped, obvi- 
ously there are many 
reasons voiced by the ath- 
letic administration at 
each university. Usually 
the fiscal operation of the 
athletic department sig- 
nals a warning that the 
fat must be trimmed and 
the athletic director, fac- 
ulty advisory commit- 
tee(s) on athletic mat- 
ters, or the President/ 
Provost must simply cut 
the budget somewhere. 
Typically, gymnastics is 
targeted as one of the 
first to go. Fbllowing are 
the most commonly given 
reasons for the decision. 

• Expense of running 
the program which be- 
nefits so few students (the 
average gymnastics 
teams have 11.5 mem- 
bers! where football, 
track, soccer, etc., squads 
are much larger. 
•Injury rates. Two re- 
cent articles appearing 
in NCAA News and 
Women’s Sports and Fit- 
ness have done untold 
damage to publicize the 
risks seemingly inher- 
ent with the sport. 

• Catastrophic injury/ 
liability possibilities. 
Most athletic directors 
were not gymnasts and 
quite frankly many 
hated the sport when 
they had to take it in 
college because they 
were afraid to go upside 
down. There is a very 
real fear that one bro- 
ken neck could shut 
down an entire athletic 
department. 

•Not enough revenue 
possibilities with limited 
TV expxjrsure as well as 
the lack of crowds at 
events. Although the av- 
erage crowds at the Uni- 


versity of Florida. I%nn 
State Lkiiversily, and the 
University of Utah are 
above 3,000. most dual 
meets are numbered in 
the hundreds. 

•Not enough sheer num- 
bers of youth involved in 
the sport in high schools, 
(These are the figures 
that influence state legis- 
lation to fund higher 
education.) 

What Is Being Done 

The Collegiate Crisis 
T^sk Force is attempting 
to study the problem in 
hopes of turning things 
around. Following is a 
list of committees of the 
TFCC with descriptions 
of their aims and duties. 

1. Statistics Coaunit- 
tee. Tb gather any and all 
related data. Interface 
with Surv^ Committee. 

2. Joint Men's And 
Women’s Coaches As- 
sociation Committee. 
To ascertain in what 
ways the two associa- 
tions can combine ef- 
forts. Establish a phone 
hotline. 

3. NCAA/NAIA Rela- 
tions Committee. To 
find ways of working 
with the existing NCAA 
climate, structure and 
personnel to boost popu- 
larity and weight. 

4. Surveys Commit- 
tee. Tb gather pertinent 
data currently not avail- 
able by developing sur- 
veys. Interface with 
Statistics Committee. 

5. Coaches Survival 
Kit Committee. To pre- 
pare material (written 
and otherwise! to dis- 
seminate to all coaches. 


6. Institution of New 
Programs Commit- 
tee. To identify the pos- 
sibility and methods for 
starting new programs. 

7. Marketing Com- 
mittee. To develop 
strategies of promotion 
and materials to carry 
them out. 

8. High School Club, 
Con^e, Interface Com- 
mittee. Tb identify 
gymnastics organizations 
and helpful cooperative 
strategies. 

Although this problem 
seems to be chiefly cen- 
tered around collegiate 
men’s and women’s gym- 
nastics, it will eventually 
affect our sport in many 
ways: 

•Many parents are en- 
couraged to spend gym 
school tuition in the 
hopes that their son/ 
daughter will one day 
earn a college scholar- 
ship. 

• Physical education 
m^ors exposed to gym- 
nastics at the univer- 
sity level are being 
trained to teach and 
coach. Many of our cur- 
rent coaches gained 
their competitive ex- 
periences, expertise, 
and love for the sport 
while participating on 
university teams. 
•Research is being done 
at many of the univer- 
sities on medical con- 
cerns, training regimens, 
gymnastics psychology 
and marQ' other sport sci- 
ence topics. 

•Currently, many male 
and a few female national 
team members are train- 
ing within the university 
system. 

•University field houses 
have been the sites for 
many national and in- 
ternational gymnastics 
events. 


If the university as- 
tern becomes obsolete, 
the entire gymnastics 
community will suffer. 
While much is being 
done on the college scene 
to turn this around there 
are a few things the gen- 
eral gymnastics commu- 
nity can do to help: 
•Help dispel the injury 
“buggaboo.” We’ve got 
to keep these kids 
healthy at all levels 
through proper training 
methods, insistence upon 
safety first, healthy nu- 
tritional encouragement 
and education for the 
kids, patience to do lead 
ups and drills, prudence 
in skill selection accord- 
ing to skill readiness, 
and appropriate rest 
periods and time off. 

• Greater cooperation 
among all gymnastics 
oiganizations to involve 
athletes through par- 
ticipation. As the high 
school programs drop, 
so will the college pro- 
grams. Jurisdictional dis- 
putes over for whom an 
athlete competes must 
end. Coaches must find 
the security to allow 
these children to compete 
for both high schools and 
private clubs if he/she so 
chooses to help promote 
and develop gymnastics 
in the area. 

• Club and college 
coaches in the same areas 
should start working to- 
gether more for the sport 
in terms of supporting 
one another at competi- 
tions, sharing knowl- 
edge, loaning equipment, 
and sponsoring events 
such as clinics, toure, and 
competitions. 

This is a problem 
that will affect us all. We 
would do well to work to- 
gether for the future of our 
sport. 
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A Matter 
Of Marketing 
For Stronger 
Men’s Program 


By Robert Cowan 
USGF Men’s Program 
Administrator 


n 1980 when the 
Board ofRegentsand 
Athletic Director at 
Ttexas Christian Uni- 
versity dropped its 
college gymnastics 
program, the head- 
lines in the Fbrt Worth 
StarTtelegramread, “Ath- 
letic Dinosaur Knally 
Succumbs.” 

Upon investigating 
this allegory, it was de- 
termined that the gym- 
nastics program had (a) 
outlived its usefulness; 
(b) not adapted to changes 
in the environment; thus 
suffering the same fate of 
the dinosaurs, which are 
now extinct. 

Actually, neither alle- 
gation was true, unless the 
iact that the desire for a 
national-class swimming 
program and the need to 
re-route those dollars con- 
stitutes a failure to adapt 
Since that time, 
there have been many col- 
legiate programs fall by 
the wayside. A multitude 
of reasons ranging from 
lasing seeisons annually, to 
personality conflicts with 
the athletic director, to 
mon^ exchanges for difier- 
ent sports support, have 
been offered as excuses. 

Cliches popped up 
that “programs don’t drop 
programs, coaches drop 
programs.” Meaning, a 
coach who fails to sustain 


a program through involve- 
ment in the community, 
continued visibility to the 
alumni, promotion of his 
successor, and other things 
including winning, is 
almost bound to lose the 
program. Tb sum up: mar- 
keting. 

It is not enough in 
this day and time to just 
be a good coach, or to be 
respected by your athletes 
as a role model. Like the 
dinosaurs, we must adapt 
ourselves to the changes, or 
we will not be around. The 
ability for a coach at a 
particular institution to 
go to the alumni or the 
businessmen in the com- 
munity, and to get money 
to bolster the travel budget 
is not necessarily true fi)r 
his assistant coach. When 
the head coach retires, the 
assistant better have Ihose 
contacts in the community 
if he intends to run a com- 
parable program. 

Similarly, the re- 
lationships that have been 
established with an athle- 
tic department are often 
coach-specific, rather than 
gjort-gjecific. That can be 
a two-edged sword that can 
kill a program as easily as 
it can maintain one. 

Tbday, the NCAA no 
longer supports Division 
II-III men’s or women’s 
collegiate gymnastics 
programs in the United 
States. The Junior Col- 
lege program, which only 
10 years ago was incredi- 
ble in size, performance, 
and impact on four-year 
programs, does not exist. 

The current roll-call 
for NCAA schools promo- 


ting menb gymnastics is 
55. That is also the seven 
percent figure which the 
NCAA requires member 
schools to have to continue 
receiving funds. The safety 
valve to the numbers re- 
quirement is that the 
NCAA Championships 
must be self-supporting. 
However, if the Champion- 
ships lose mono', it is al- 
mok certain funding will 
cease. 

The greatest source 
of revenue for the NCAA’s 
each year is the televi- 
sion contract, which has 
been renewed through 
1989. However, a tremen- 
dous showing at the gate 
could go a long way to en- 
ticing the NCAA Cham- 
pionships committee to 
take a longer look at gym- 
nastics before perhaps 
dropping the entire sport. 

The USGP has un- 
dertaken an active role to 
not only stop this erosion, 
but reverse it. Several ac- 
tivities, such as under- 
writing the Division II- 
III Collegiate Nationals 
for men and women, prom- 
otion of a collegiate mixed 
pairs, providing a top- 
name a^ete, sudi as Bait 
Conner, Tim Daggett or 
Peter Vidmar, to an event 
to give a college some ad- 
ditional visibility, are all 
activities geared at gener- 
ating interest to the col- 
legiate programs. 


Through working 
with several colleges who 
have experienced the 
trauma of losing their pro- 
grams, and through open 
forum discussions at vari- 
ous clinics and congresses, 
the following trends have 
been observed on the men’s 
side. Most have been tied 
to a declining recruiting 
base which is due to: (a) 
Loss of coUegiate programs 
in an area creating a 
domino effect on high 
school programs and vice 
versa, (b) Declining high 
sdiool programs as a result 
of lack of qualified coaches, 
liability considerations, 
etc. (c) The disproportion- 
ate attractiveness of the 
schools which are not in 
the top four or five schools 
in the country. 

In other words, as 
schools decline and clubs 
increase, it would appear 
there would be a place for 
everybody. However, what 
is really happening is that 
if a boy cannot get a schol- 
arship to the really big 
schools, he just does not 
do gymnastics. He still 
goes to college, but he 
usually does not partici- 
pate in gymnastics. 

Add to that, the di- 
lemma of the schools whidi 
have no scholarahips at all 
and yet provide a great 
academic setting, good 
coaching and a venue for 
an athlete to accomplish 
his competitive goals, 
and you can readily see 
the problem. 

The real impact of all 
this is not quite as appar- 
ent as it might seem. There 


are additional factors 
which potentially have 
greater long-range impact. 
Besides the detriment to 
the international program, 
the loss of senior-level 
athletes leads to the erosion 
of a strong coaching base. 

With the decline, and 
possible demise, of the 
entire collegiate program 
comes the loss of the edu- 
cational base which pro- 
vides our gymnastics in- 
structors, teachers and 
fundamentalists. Take 
aw^ that most important 
group, and the support cast 
for the sport suffers a 
death-blow. 

The Soviet Union, 
and other Eastern bloc 
countries, experienced a 


similar calamity. For dif- 
ferent reasons, these coun- 
tries bounced back with a 
strong Physical Culture 
Institute concept which 
created a major emphasis 
on Army and Sports 
Schools, which kept in- 
ternational programs alive 
and competitive. 

If the United States 
instituted these kinds of 
programs, the interna- 
tional program would also 
survive, if it were able to 
metamorphose through 
this cocoon stage. But the 
impact on the privately 
owned clubs, and the phys- 
ical fitness benefits of gym- 
nastics, would be greatly 
affected. 


So, what are the al- 
ternatives? Hopefully, to 
educate the coaches to the 
causes for the loss of pro- 
grams, thus stemming that 
particular tide. Also, tak- 
ing an agressive position 
in the community to in- 
stitute programs at the 
collegiate level. 

Coaches must mar- 
ket their programs, pre- 
pare for their eventual re- 
tirement, make peace with 
the other sports in their 
university, give visibili^ 
through conducting events 
which attract media in- 
terest, and to accept the 
fact that if the football 
program needs a new of- 
fice, the gymnastics pro- 
gram may be sacrificed to 
pay for it. 


Division II And III: 
National College 
Gymnastics 
Championships 
Return To Oshkosh 


he nation’s top 
collegiate gym- 
nasts will con- 
vene once again 
at the University 
of Wisconsin- 
Oshkush for the 
1987 USGF Division Rand 
EH National College 63^11- 
nastics Championships, 
April 10-11. This year’s 
event will feature women's 
competition as well as 
men’s. This is the first 
year the two have been 
held together. 

The men of Cortland 
State won the team title at 
last year’s competition, 
while Seattle-I^cific is the 
defending NCAA Women’s 
Division II and III Cham- 
pion. 


“The performance 
level of the gymnasts in 
this competition is veiy 
high,” said Robert Cowan, 
Men’s Program Adminis- 
trator for the US. Gymnas- 
tics Ffederation. ‘1th an ex- 
citing event to watch.” 

The USGF took on 
the responsibility of or- 
ganizing and producing 
the Division II and III 
Men’s Championships in 
1984 when the NCAA de- 
cided to drop these schools 
from its program. This will 
be the first year idle USGF 
will sponsor the women’s 
competition. Gymnasts 
from the Division II and 
III schools may partici- 
pate in the NCAA Divi- 
sion I Championships, 


but they must first qual- 
ify. In 1986, Derrick Cor- 
nelius, a gymnast from 
Cortland State, qualified 
for the NCAA Champion- 
ships and won the na- 
tional title on vault. 

‘The USGF strongly 
supports this meet be- 
cause, statistically, the 
bulk of our coache.s and 
judges come from the Divi- 
sion n and ni schools," said 
Cowan, “These kids aren’t 
on sdiolorships and they 
aren’t under the security 
blanket of the NCAA, It’s 
a love for the sport that 
keeps them competing,” 

Competition will 
take place at the Kolf 
Sports Center on the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin- 
Oshkosh campus. The 


The old sayings that 
there is “strength in 
numbers,” and “united 
we stand,” has never been 
truer. This is a gymnas- 
tics family problem and 
all of us can take steps to 
prevent it. Call your local 
college coach, offer to 
help. If you do not have a 
nearby program, try to 
get one started. We can- 
not afford to take the at- 
titude that it is not our 
problem or that the prob- 
lem will just go away. 

If our predecesors 
who upgraded the equip- 
ment, tfoanged the rules 
for safety, and pioneered 
our sport had taken that 
position, we would not 
have lasted this long. 


women’s team and all- 
around finals will be Fri- 
day, April 10 at 7:00 p.m. 
Menh team and all-around 
competition will be on 
Saturday, April 11, begin- 
ning at 1:00 p.m. The com- 
bined individual event fi- 
nals will take place on 
Saturday night at 7:00 
p.m. Tickets for all three 
sessions will be available 
at the door. 

For More Information 
Contact: 

Kennan Tim, Sports 
Information Director 
University o/Wtscorasin- 
Oshkosh 
414-424-0365 
or 

Ken Allen, Meet Director 
414 A24 -1034 
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Changing 

Attitudes 

By Mike Botkin 

F or many years, 
the collegiate 
gymnastics pro- 
gram has been 
a haven for elite 
performers wish- 
ing to continue 
with their competitive 
careers. Many have gone 
from the elite program 
into the NCAA to be the 
cornerstone to national 
championship teams. 
Kelly Garrison-Steves is 
one of those who is hop- 
ing to do just that. 

Garrison-Steves, a 
sophomore at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, is using 
her experience as a col- 
legiate gymnast as a 
springboard for continu- 
ing her elite career. But, 
admittedly, she had to over- 
come some perception bar- 
riers before being able to 
do so. ‘'When I was young, 
I thought I was never going 
to do college gymnastics,” 
she said. “Because it was 
for old people who were no 
good." But since register- 



ing for classes, she has 
found this to be just the 
opposite. 

In 1985, she finished 
second in the Champion- 
ships of the USA behind 
Sabrina Mar, andseemed 
to be on her way to an 
outstanding elite career. 
She entered college and 
was hit by the NCAA for 
a one-year suspension and 
did not compete for the 
1985-86 collegiate season. 
“That was a really big 
disappointment. It really 
hurt me that they (NCAA) 
did that,” she said. But 
the layoff gave her a chance 
to recouperate from a ten- 
donitis in the bicep injury. 

In addition to mis- 
sing the NCAA competi- 
tive season, she also mis- 
sed the 1986 Champion- 
ships of the USA due to 
her injury and was peti- 
tioned on to the national 
team. But missing the 
championships wasn’t as 
big a setback as many 
around the country may 
have thought. “I don’t 
think that missing a cham- 
pionships will be that much 
of a problem,” she said. 

So the adjustment to 
college life was made and 
this season Garrison- 
Steves is competing with 


an eye towards the cham- 
pionships: NCAA and 
USGF. She, like many 
other elite performers be- 
fore her, feels the NCAA 
competitive season is giv- 
ing her an edge. "The big- 
gest difference is that I 
compete more, which 
seems to help. I get to 
work on my consistency,” 
she said, adding, "and to 
win, a gymnast has to be 
consistent.” 

With the NCAA com- 
petitive season ending 
when the USGF season 
picks up, the top col- 
legiate gymnasts will be 
in full swing to qualify 
for the championships. “I 
have a lot more ainfidence 
in my routines because I 
do them more often,” she 
said. “The national title 
is everyone’s goal and if 
I do my job, I think win- 
ning is not out of the 
question.” 

The NCAA season 
gives many elite gym- 
nasts a different taste. “I 
really eiyoy competing 
with a team. As an elite, 
I always competed for my- 
self. It’s a new feeling, 
competing for more than 
one person.” 

With all of the qual- 
ity gymnasts in the NCAA, 


Competing in coUegiate 
gymnastics wasn’t an 
easy decision, but Kelly 
Garrison-Steves has re- 
sponded by setting a 
new NCAA all-around 
mark this year compet- 
ing for the University 
of Oklahoma Sooners. 
(USGF photo ® 1985, by 
Dave Black). 

the competition is just as 
rough as it will be in the 
championships. “There are 
certainly a lot of talented 
girls in this country. Many 
have come from the elite 
ranks and I have competed 
against them. 'The NCAA 
is not a sladc competition 
by any means. I train for 
college the same as I train 
for elite,” she said. 

(jarrison-Steves has 
also undergone another 
change. On January 3, 
1987, she was married to 
another Oklahoma gym- 
nast, Mark Steves. “We 
are getting along very 
well. I started the year off 
right.” 

By getting a scholar- 
ship, Garrison-Steves h2is 
gotten the opportunity to 
continue her education 
while competing. She feels 
she has used her experi- 
ence in college to its ful- 
lest, so far. "I am training 
as well now as I ever have. 
College gymnastics is good 
for me, but not for every- 
one. Many people thought, 
‘She’s married, she’s in col- 
lege, sheb over the hill.’ I 
think a lot of people will 
be surprised.” 
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AMERICAN 
RSG PIONEER: 

Maria Bakos 


By Susan Sontz 

I t is to Bakos that the 
United States owes 
much of its initial 
involvement in rhy- 
thmic gymnastics. 
When she was 18 
years old, after grad- 
uating ftom the Hunga- 
rian State Ballet Academy, 
Bakos opened a private 
dance school, which was 
later taken over by the 
Hungarian government. 
There she taught modem 
gymnastics and ballet. 
She also danced with the 
National Hungarian Con- 
cert Bureau (Interronzert). 
Through her dance experi- 
ence she remembers par- 
ticipating in a Chinese 
dance which incorporated 
two ribbons, and it was the 
ribbon which attracted her 
to rhythmics. 

Thinking back to 
the first time she saw 
rhythmics, Bakos said, “I 
recognized the partner- 
ship between dance and 
apparatus, and it opened 
up a new world to me.” 
Though she later 
became the first National 
Champion of Hungary 
with hand apparatus, 
Bakos admits, “My pri- 
mary purpose was not to 
achieve a career as a com- 
petitor. I switched from 
dance to rhythmics late 
(in life), while I was al- 
ready teaching. I wanted 
to become a better coach 
and choreographer, there- 
fore I had to experience 
(rhythmics) for myself.” 


The first Vforld Cham- 
pionships in rhythmic 
gymnastics were held in 
Bakos’ native city of 
Budapest, Hungary. For 
this championships, Bakos 
was head cMach of the Hun- 
garian team, a memorable 
moment in her life. “I did 
feel very proud that I could 
be a part of it,” said Bakos. 
At the next Itorld Cham- 
pionships in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, Bakos 
was, once again, head 
coach. There she was also 
choreographer for her 
country’s first group 
routine. Little did she 
know then that, 13 years 
later, she would choreo- 
graph the first group 
routine for the United 
States, for the 1978 Four 
Continents Champion- 
ships. 

In 1972, after teach- 
ing a number of clinics 
and coaches’ courses 
around this country, 
Bakos applied for perma- 
nent residence in the 
United States as a ref- 
ugee. Explaining her 
reasons for leaving Hun- 
gary, she said, “1 believe 
in personal and artistic 
freedom. Since I experi- 
enced freedom in the 
West, ray life became mis- 
erable at home. I felt like 
a bird in a cage who 
wanted to fly. Everything 
seemed so small and li- 
mited. I needed to break 
out.” 

With rhythmic g3mi- 
nastics barely known in 
the United States, Bakos’ 
dance background made 
her a prime candidate for 


assisting in artistic gym- 
nastics. In the summer of 
1972, Bakos went to 
Munich, West Germany, 
as dance coach and dioreo- 
grapher to the United 
States’ Olympic team. 
She also traveled to . 
Montreal, Canada, for 
the 1976 Olympic Games, 
where she held the same 
position. 

By 1977, rhythmic 
gymnastics was gaining 
popularity. The Wbrld 
Championships were in 
Basel, Switzerland, and 
Bakos was head coach. She 
was also head coach for 
the United States teams 
which traveled to Toronto, 
Canada, for the 1979 Vforld 
Championships. 

Bakos went to Val- 
ladolid, Spain, to watch 
the 1985 W»rld Champion- 
ships. Comparing the past 
to the present, Bakos said, 
“At first, the dance domi- 
nated routines and the ap- 
paratus looked like a deco- 
ration. Then came the so 
called ‘apparatus tricks’ 
with poor dance. Now the 
dance requirement is very 
high, but so is the ap- 
paratus technique. But 
now there exists a har- 
mony between the two.” 

Bakos' dedication to 
the growth of rhythmic 
gymnastics is shown by 
her willingness to intro- 
duce more people to the 
sport. In addition to her 
many domestic clinics, 
last fall she traveled to 



Seoul, Korea, where she 
was the fust visiting sports 
specialist in gymnastics 
sent by the Ihiited States 
Information Service and 
the USGF- In I&rea she 
worked with rhythmic and 
artistic National team 
members and coaches. This 
work prompted the Korean 
government to award her 
with a plaque “In Distin- 
guished Contribution to 
the Development of Sports 
in Korea,” which was 
signed by Lee Yong Ho, 
the Minister of Sports. 

Presently, BjJiOs is a 
nationally rated judge, 
choreographer of the 1985- 
88 ribbon compulsory rou- 
tines, and the coach of a 
young team in Flushing, 
New York. Her girls have 
won numerous state and 
regional titles in all classes 
and age groups and in- 
clude national compulsory 
champions. Last year her 
entire Class 1 team qual- 
ified for the National 
Championships. She also 
choreographed a small 
rhythmic routine for a tal- 
ent show scene in the new 
Broadway show “Smile.” 

When looking back 
on what her life has been 
like, Bakos says, "I am a 
very lucky person. 1 had 
and have a full and in- 
teresting life . . . and I 
am grateful for that.” 
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Ifs 

As Easy 
As A-B-C 

THE ART (AND SCIENCE) 

OF TEACHING GYMNASTICS 
Part 4 of 5 

By Bev Hayasaki 
Sportastics Inc. 

Child psychologists use a 
simple “A-B-C” model to help chil- 
dren learn skills and behave ap- 
propriately. In Part 2 we discussed 
using the ABC model to help chil- 
dren learn new skills. 

This time, we would like to 
apply the ABC’s to managing be- 
havior problems. 

Activator * Behavior * 
Consequence 

The Activator: Observe what 
happens immediately before a be- 
havior The stimulus that precedes 
the behavior often affects the be- 
havior. Therefore, if you change 
the Activator you may be able to 
change the behavior. 

The Behavior: When the 
child behaves either appropriately 
or inappropriately we see “the Be- 
havior.” Behaviors include sitting 
on a carpet spot, leaving the in- 
structional area, crying, arguing, 
and any other observable response 
a child makes. To call what the 
child does a Behavior it must be 
something you can see. You cannot 
deal with abstractions like “at- 
titude,” “personality” and "moti- 
vation” with the A-B-C mode. 

The Consequence: Observe 
what happens immediately after 
a behavior. The event that follows 
a behavior usually affects the be- 
havior in the future. Therefore, if 
you change the Consequence you 
can often change the behavior. 

Changing the Activator 

Set your teaching up for sue- ' 
cess. Things that Activate good be- 
havior in class include: 


Use more reinforcement with children who misbehave often. 
“Catch them being good.” 


1. Role models. Always place 
a student who frequently mis- 
behaves with a group otgood role 
models. Two frequent misbehavers 
in the same group should be placed 
as far apart as possible; in groups 
with three misbehavers, at least 
one child should be transferred to 
another time slot. 

2. Clear instructions. Ex- 
pectations must be spelled out in 
short, specific commands. 

3. Visual activators. Make 
expectations clear through the use 
of markings the children can see. 
Example: “OK, everyone, stand 
on the line. Don’t move until I say 
‘GO!’” 

4. Body language of teacher 
Use direct eye contact; kneel or 
squat to get on the child’s level. 


position yourself for physical close- 
ness to the child during instruc- 
tions; instruct with a high energy 
level. Avoid; sitting down, lying 
down, standing with arms crossed, 
leaning against the wall, reading 
lesson plans during teaching time, 
drinking coffee or pop during 
teaching time. These behaviors are 
body language that tell the stu- 
dent you probably won’t follow 
through. Misbehaviors will in- 
crease as students test you. 

5. Use commands instead of 
requests. Do not give the child a 
choice unless you can accept his 
decision. 

Remember; You can set stu- 
dents up for good behavior by im- 
proving the “Activators.” 


M 
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Changing the Consequence 

You can provide two kinds of 
Consequences to improve be- 
havior: 

1. Reinforcement. Use rein- 
forcement to increase good be- 
havior. Praise, using eye contact 
and short, specific sentences. 

Use more positiue reinforce- 
ment (praise) with children who 
misbehaue more often. “Catch 
them being good.” Children who 
misbehave often need a heavy rein- 
forcement schedule of their in- 
frequent good behavior to estab- 
lish new behavior patterns. Chil- 
dren who rarely misbehave need a 
light reinforcement schedule of 
their frequent good behavior to 
maintain behavior patterns that 
have already been established. 

First, try using reinforce- 
ment of good behavior instead of 
punishment of incorrect behavior. 

2. Punishment. If the mis- 
behavior cannot be tolerated, it 
should be reduced by punishment. 
If you need to use punishment, 
start with the least amount of 
punishment and the mildest type 
that you can. 

Remember, a punisher can be 
as mild as a simple reminder. 


A visual activator like this hoop 
can help children channel their 
energies in the right direction. 


Good Punishment Procedures: 

a. Reminder of rules: Use 
eye contact, short command. 

b. No nonsense command 
in no nonsense voice; “What did I 
tell you to do?” (get the child in- 
volved — have him tell you how he 
should behave). “That’s right. 
When I tell you to do something, 
I expect you to do it.” 

c. Time Procedures: 

(1) Remove child from group 
(example, sit facing wall in gym) 
for five minutes, 

(2) Remove child from group 
for 15 minutes- 

(3) Remove child from class 
(example sit in lounge or locker 
room) for 10 minutes. 


Bad Punishment Procedures: 

a. Yelling. 

b. Physical abuse. 

c. Verbal humiliation. 

d. Overreacting (using a 
stronger punishment than you 
need). 

Reinforcement (praise) can 
be faded out. Punishment cannot 
be faded out — it can only be in- 
creased. 

To use punishment as a con- 
sequence, start with the mildest 
punishment you can. In order to 
maintain the effectiveness of 
punishment, you will need to keep 
bumping up the intensity of the 
punisher, This is called “The 
Punishment Trap.” How to get out 
of the punishment trap? The best 
way to reduce misbehavior is to use 
a combination of punishment and 
reinforcement consequences. The 
punishment reduces the mis- 
behavior. Reinforcement increases 
the good behavior that takes the 
place of the inappropriate be- 
havior. 

Summary 

Behavior problems can be 
handled by using the A-B-C model. 
Most behavior problems can be 


It takes experience to diagnose 
behavior problem correctly. Is 
this child afraid (indicating a 
need for a hug) or is this a 
temper tantrum (indicating a 
need for no hug)? 

traced to either the Activator, the 
Consequence, or a combination of 
both. By changing what happens 
before and/or after the behavior, 
you will control the behavior of 
your students. Your firm discipline 
maximizes safety, and is one of the 
most important ways that you dem- 
onstrate that you really care about 
your gymnasts. 

This series of articles has been 
contributed by SPORTASTIKS 
INC., a franchised system of gym- 
nastics center operations. Informa- 
tion is designed just for gymnastics 
teachers — to help each instructor get 
the most out of each communication 
with young gymnasts! Fbr informa- 
tion on investing in your own SPOR- 
TASTIKS Gymnastics Center, call 
l-SOO-255^255, ext. 1290. 
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U.S. DUO CAPTURES 
MCDONALD’S 
AMERI 


By Mike Botkin 

D istinct feelings 
of ‘dgS-vu’ were 
floating around 
the Patriot Cen- 
ter on the cam- 
pus of George 
Mason Univer- 
sity the weekend ofMarch 
7-8. Brian Ginsbetg and 
Kristie Phillips were the 
two gymnasts seemingly 
caught in the time warp, 
as a little over a year ago, 
they found themselves in 
the same position com- 
peting for the title of the 
McDonald’s American 
Cup. 

Last year, Phillips 
solidly hit her floor routine 
to take the women’s title. 
This year, she struggled, 
landing short on her first 
pass, a round-off, flip flop 
full-in, back out in the 
piked position, which 
forced her to take a large 
step forward. But despite 
this early flaw, Phillips 
fought her way through 
the routine to narrowly 
defeat the Soviet Union’s 
Olga Strazheva and Phoe- 
be Mills for her second 
consecutive Cup at the ripe 
old age of 14. 





Ginsberg didn’t fare 
as well last year, missing 
his high bar routine to give 
the Soviet Union’s Alexsei 
Tlkhonkikh the win. This 
year, however, he completed 
his high bar routine with- 
out a hitch, sticking his 
triple flyaway dismount to 
take his first McDonald’s 
q American Cup title. 

“I really had a feel- 
ing of ‘d^a-vu‘ out there,” 
^ said a happy Ginsberg dur- 

Q ing a press conference. 
" “Lastyearl needed a 9.86 
t to win and I got all worked 

up and nervous because 
I knew what I needed. This 
year, I purposely did not 
want to know what score 

a I needed. I was more re- 
laxed and was able to com- 
plete the routine with no 
problems." 

Q Ginsberg used his 

relaxed demeanor to scxire 
9.75, .10 better than neces- 
sary to defeat Vladimir 
Gogoladze for the Cup title. 
‘1 feel very good about this 
meet,” said Ginsberg. ‘The 
greatest thing was that I 


won pommel horse both 
days. That is the hardest 
event for me and 1 have 
been struggling on it. 
When it was armounced 
that I had won, I was 
shocked. I knew things 
were going good then.” 

Another American, 
Scott Johnson, was in ex- 
cellent position going into 
the final event. Johnson, 
who has stepped up his 
training regimen in the 
last year, is showing signs 
of definite improvement. 
Beginning with the all- 
around title at the 1986 
Olympic Sports Festival, 
Johnson put in a strong 
effort in the China vs. USA 
dual meet, which he led 
going into the final event. 

It was a mistake on 
high bar that dropped 
Johnson to fifth in the dual 
meet with China. It would 
also be a mistake on high 
bar that would drop him 
to third in the race for the 
Cup. Coining into the final 
set, Johnson was .10 be- 
hind Ginsberg and just 
ahead of Gogoladze. 


He went through the 
mechanics ofhis high bar 
routine without a hitch, 
then beat into his triple 
back dismount. He over 
rotated, lost his balance 
and rolled out, a .05 de- 
duction, whidi dropped his 
score to 9.30 and took him 
right out of the race. 

“I just went all out. 
I hawnt been wridng that 
dismount very long and 
I always landshort,” said 
Johnson. 'Tm not used to 
doing it that good and I 
just lost my balance. This 
weekend was the best per- 
formance in gymnastics 
I've had in thr^ years.” 

Phillips didn’t have 
the advantage Ginsberg 
had ofbeing the last com- 
petitor. She was first in 
the rotation for her final 
event. When she strolled 
through to score a 9.725, 
it became anyone's contest. 
‘T vwmld rather wait," said 
Phillips. "I would rather 
know what I need to do, 
than go out first and wait 
for them to catch me. I 


get more nervous when I 
have to do that.” 

With Strazheva and 
Mills coming up, the 
chances for a repeat victory 
looked dim for Phillips. 
But the usually perfect 
Soviet's floor routine got 
away from her. On her firet 
pass she attempted a rare 
double front which was a 
little out of control. After 
landing, her momentum 
forced her to come out into 
a forward roll which re- 
sulted in a .10 deduction. 
Then, after her third pass, 
which was identical to Phil- 
lips’ first, she again took a 
large step forward which 
resulted in another de- 
duction. Her final score 
was 9.70 which left Phillips 
in the lead by .05. 

Mills had a chance 
to win at this point, but 
it was rather remote. 
Earlier she had failed to 
execute her beam mount, 
a head spring, step out 
which she landed offbal- 
ance. “That was the meet 
right there,” said Mills. 
“1 must do that mount 50 
times every day. I don’t 


All USGF photos ® 1987 by Dave Black 
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A Battle Of Nerves 



Dominick Miniccuci stead- 
ied himself long enough 
to score a 9.50 on parallel 
bars. 


I t was 4:00 p.m. on 
Thursday, and Domi- 
nick Minicucci was 
working out at Sur- 
genth Elite in Staten 
Island, New York. He 
had no way of know- 
ing that by fVid^ morning 
he would be flown to fhir- 
fax, ^rginia, and be in- 
vited to compete in the 
McDonald’s American 
Cup. 

“I wasn’t really pre- 
pared for this. I was pre- 
paring for a competition 
in three weeks," said 
Minicucci. 

From the start, Mini- 
cucci was battling his 
nerves. When he arrived 
for practice on Friday with 
his coach, Jim Surgent, 
he was trying hard to 


know what happened. All 
I knew was I was not going 
to fall off that beam. My 
toes were like claws. I was 
holding on a hard as I 
could." 

She completed the 
remainder of her routine, 
for which she was awarded 
a pat on the head, no bear 
hug, from her coach Bela 
Karolyi, and a 9.676 from 
the judges. This put her 
in third, .16 behind the 
leader Strazheva going 
into floor. 

With Phillips run- 
ning interference and 
shouting words of encour- 
agement, Mills nailed her 
floor routine, attaining the 
highest score on floor dur- 
ing the finals competition, 
a 9.825, which left her just 
shy of Strazheva in third, 
‘T was shouting to her, pv- 
ing her support,” said Phil- 
lips. “I was rooting for her 
to hit her routine and win,” 
she said “It really helps,” 
said Mills, “to hear her 
yelling for me." 

“This is the hardest 
competition so far,” said 
an exhuberant Karolyi. 
‘The pressure for this meet 


maintain his composure. 
‘1 can't look at these guys,” 
said Minicucci, referring 
to the likes of Vladimir 
Gogoladze and Sylvio 
Kroll. 

Minicucci, a top gym- 
nast in the junior program, 
received a big break, “He 
is a very talented gym- 
nast,” said Robert Cowan, 
USGF Men’s Program 
Administrator. “He’s a 
diamond in the rough. We 
were hoping this compet- 
ition would polish some 
of those rough spots off.” 

The diamond began 
on floor and was deflnately 
rough, scoring an 8.40. But 
as his nerves settled, 
Minicucci came through 
with some good efforts on 
rings (9.300), vault (9.200) 


was greater than any 
other.” Karolyi competitors 
have won five consecutive 
America Cup titles and six 
since the meet’s inception 
in 1976. 

Coming into this 
meet, things weren’t 
shaping up well for the 
American men. First, Hm 
Daggett reported injured 
and was scratched from 
competition, whittling the 
field from four to three. 
Then, on the Thursday 
prior to the contest, Brian 
Babcock fell from high bar 
spraining his knee in the 
process and reducing the 
U.S. squad to just two. 

The phone call went 
out to Suigent’s Elite in 
Staten Island, New York, 
and Dominick Miniccuci 
was flown in to boost the 
field back to three. With 
just hours preparation, 
Miniccuci joined Johnson 
and Gin^ierg in what was 
going to beoneofthe 
strongest U.S. men’s show- 
ings in international com- 
petition in a long time. 


and his best effirt of the 
day came on parallel bars 
(9.500). ‘'That’s world 
class,” said Cowan. “We 
have to get the younger 
gymnasts used to compet- 
ing in the big meets. If we 
can do that, we will fare 
better internationally.” 
Wth this experience 
under his belt, Minicucci 
was encouraged by his per- 
formance. “It went al- 
right,” he said. 'T started 
out slow but got things 
together before I com- 
pletely blew my last event, 
high bar (8.550).” With 
each intenmtional experi- 
ence, a few more of those 
rough edges will start com- 
ing off for all of the young 
gymnasts. For Minicucci, 
the process has already 
begun. 
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Only the top eight 
would get into Sunday’s 
nationally televised finals. 
Everyone had their favor- 
ites, but most figured the 
J race would be between 
Gogoladze and Sylvio 
Kroll of the German 
Democratic Republic. As 
it turned out, Kroll was 
lucky to make the final 
eight and Gogoladze had 
to hold oflF the steady pur- 
suit of the Americans. 

Of the American 
competitors, Ginsberg cur- 
rently has to be regarded 
^ as the most innovative of 
the men. His innovation 
was demonstrated on floor 
with his back full, punch 
front one and one-quarter, 
pop up to a straddle plan- 
che, then joining his legs 
_ holding a regular planche 

3 pressing into a hand- 

stand. On pommel horse, 
Ginsberg broke out of a 

a scissors to a straddle cut 
into double leg circles. The 
skill drew a large crowd 
reaction, but also drew 
some frowns from the inter- 
national judges who “don’t 
see the move as an inher- 
ent part of the pommel 
9 horse," according to Robert 
Cowan, USGF Men’s Pro- 
gram Administrator and 
judge on pommel horse. 

Gogoladze’s perfor- 
mance didn't show any- 
thing out of the ordinary. 
What he did demonstrate 
was exemplary technique 
and execution. ‘The Soviks 
are light years ahead of 
the United States as far 
as technique is concerned," 
said Cowan. “He does ele- 
ments like they are sup- 
posed to be done.” 

Tbny Pineda, com- 
peting for Mexico, looked 
sharp with a strong pre- 
liminary round perfor- 
mance and an equally 
strong finals, putting him 
in sixth place. “I didn’t 
even think I was going to 
compete because I have 
final exams next week,” 
said Pineda, who attends 


UCLA. “I came in very 
relaxed and am pleased 
that I did so well." 

Csaba Fajkusz, of 
Hungary, turned in a 
57.00 final round to put 
him just behind Johnson. 
His best routine was high 
bar, where this 1986 Junior 
European high bar cham- 
pion performed three re- 
lease moves and received 
a 9.70. 

The American wom- 
en performed as well as 
the men. Jennifer Sey, 
1986 National Champion, 
turned in a very solid per- 
formance, hitting all four 
routines during the pre- 
liminary round. She per- 
formed a roundoff onto the 
hoard vault and scored a 
9.70 to get her off to a 
good start. Her best per- 
formance of the day came 
on balance beam, as she 
scored a 9.725. Sey finished 
preliminaries with a 
38.525, just missing a 
spot in the final round by 
.175. 



Witj, ij 


Cup 


In the American 
Cup, only two Americans 



Hope Spivey couldn’t quite reach 
the finals but did sparlde on vault 
(9.950) and beam (9.625). 
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ished fiflh and Hope Spivey 
placed seventh, they were 
unable to participate due 
to this rule. 

Spivey, who is a 
teammate of Sey's at the 
Farkettes, began the com- 
petition with a roundoff 
onto the board vault that 
neared perfection scoring 
9.950. Only Strazheva 
bettered her score with a 
9.976 for her roundoff 
vault. But Spivey experi- 
enced troubles on uneven 
bars (9.2001 and floor 
(9.200), where she in- 
jured her ankle. 

As technically ad- 
vanced as Gogolad^ per- 
formed, Strazheva was 
better. Although she had 
her problems on floor, her 
uneven bars routine will 
have coaches talking for 
months. She performed a 
Tkatchev to a Geinger, 
dismoimting with a double 
flyaway that had enough 
height to convince many 


The stea<iy perfor- 
mance of Mexico's 
Tony l^eda not only 
lifted his spirits but 
got him into the finals 
competition. 


1987 MCDONALD’S 
AMERICAN CUP RATINGS 

(A> reported in USA TODAY) 


What TV sports viewers watched 

Nialsen ratings tor network sports events lof week ertdifYg March 6: 


she would soon be per&rm- 
ing a triple in competition. 
“It was a revolution in 
technique,” said Cowan. 
“Her double flyaway was 
at an exhaulted level,” said 
Abie Groesfeld, 1984 Menb 
Olympic Coach. "The best 
I’ve ever seen a woman 
perform on bars.” For her 
routines, Strazheva re- 
ceived a 9.850 and 9.900. 

Anja Wilhelm, of the 
Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, gave the capacity 
crowd another view of 
what can be done on bam. 
She stands on the top bar 
and performs afront with 
one-half twist, catdiing the 
high bar, then dismounts 
by again standing on the 
top bar and completing a 
back sommersault with a 
double twist over the low 
bar. On floor, Wilhelm, a 
powerful gymnast, per- 
formed a rare full twisting 
front handspring. 

Besides Phillips, 
Mills and Ginsberg, the 
gymnast who walked out 
of the Patriot Center with 
the most hearts was that 
of Henrietta Onodi of Hun- 
gary. At four feet and 57 
pounds, this IS-yesu'-old 
came through with a con- 
sistent performance that 
put her into the finals. 
Her best routine came on 
bars, where she scored a 
9.80 which brought the 
8,572 spectators to their 
feet. ‘1 don’t mind being so 
small,” said Onodi through 
her interpreter. ‘1 can do 
mudi more in the events 
than larger people.” 

Ihe final standings in 
the McDonald’s American 
Cup provided a much- 
needed boost which the 
Xfoited States, was craving. 
This international com- 
petition marks the first 
in a string that will fol- 
low, leading up to the Pan 
American Games and the 
all-important 1987 World 
Championships in Rot- 
terdam. 
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1987 Men’s Gymnastics 
McDonald’s American Cup Finals 


Floor Exercise 
Standings 
3/8/87 

Fairfax, Virginia 

Place Name l^am Score 

1 BnisCiBaei USA 9300 

2 ScdUMusk USA 9.600 

2 fUMGwkk URS 9.600 

4 CitbiajkiiB HUN 9.600 

6 HEX 9.400 

6 SytngXrall COR 9360 

7 Knukilkai JPN 9.t60 

I StffZill'KtK SUI 9.060 

Still Rings Standings 

3/8/87 

Place Name T^am Score 

I BriuiGuu0ei{ USA 9300 


Ct^hikuK 

SylneKnU 

TtarriMdi 


Pommel Horse 
Standings 
3/8/87 

Place Name IVam Score 

] finuGiaikef USA 9.760 

I SnUMBMi USA 9.760 

3 VkteCiiMi URS 9.600 

4 KcakiTudi JPN 9.560 

4 Calah^aB HUN 9.660 

6 IknjPiiwia M£X 9 600 

7 SUI 9.460 

8 SrhinKnll GOX 9.500 

Vault Standings 

3/8/87 

Place Name l^am Score 

I Ikli ORlih URS 9.560 

I SMiJohoim USA 9.550 

I SylnoKraR GDR 9350 

4 CotahjliiK HUN 9500 

4 KbiIdIImOi JPN 9.500 

« bunCMcii USA 9.400 

6 Tbo^PiiiBli HEX 9 400 

5 SefifiZdtiicfBr SUI 9.300 


Parallel Bars Standings 

3/8/87 


Place Name 

I 

1 IteyPibeOi 
a SrlvwKnll 

4 BiiwGiiibeii 

5 SCDttJoAfUMI 


T^am Score 
URS 9.750 
HEX 9.750 
GDR 9700 
USA 9.650 
USA 9.600 
J7N 9.600 
SUI 9.500 


Horizontal Bar 
Standings 
3M7 

Place Name l^am Score 


BriisGiiabni USA 9.750 

CabiP^uB HUN 9.700 

KouklTkodi JFN 9.500 

S^Zellnttr SUI 9500 

&sUJ«tu« USA 9.900 

S}IraKnlI GDR 9.201 

ISiijPiHdi HEX 9.050 


All Around Finals 
Individual Scores 
3/8/87 

Floor Hone Ring9 Vault P-Bar H>Bar A.A 

GiMbetR USA 93M 9.750 9 000 9.400 9 650 9.750 6B.U0 

G«(oUd«URS 9300 9.600 9 700 9.560 9.750 9300 50.000 

Jehnwo USA 9000 9.750 9 000 9 360 9.000 9300 57IW 

hjksii HUN 9500 9350 9550 9500 9 200 9 700 57600 

Tludl JFN 9150 9.550 9 000 9 500 9.000 9500 56.900 

PvmJi hex 9400 9.500 9 460 9.400 9.760 9.000 50350 

Zelintn SUI 9050 9.450 9650 9.300 9.500 9300 50.450 

Krall GDR 9350 3.600 9300 9.550 i7« 9300 65300 



1987 Women’s Gymnastics 
McDonald’s American Cup Finals 

Balance Beam Standings Preliminary Round Individual Scores 

3^/87 3/7/87 


Place Name Ibam Score 

1 01|>8tngJm URS 9.976 

2 USA 9.950 

3 Knaicniilliff USA 9JTI6 

4 FhoetaHilli USA 9350 

a s Au«u«u>i8>lia ROH 9.725 

6 JmiiiiicSey USA 9.700 

Uneven Bars Standings 
3 3/7/87 

Place Name Tteam Score 

I OlpStruiim URS 9360 

2 Kiiitian»Ili(f USA 9.700 

3 A>«uibuB«lM ROM 3.650 

4 JmiiuOrSq USA 9.H0 

I . 5 AD^WIIlKlm FRG 9326 

, 5 J>w,|Ki CBN 9326 




Place Name l^am Score 

1 OlpStiuhfn URS 95Cn 

2 JraaifaSq USA 9.T2S 

3 AtfuauuBiJn SOU 9.700 
3 Pbccteklilli USA 9.700 
6 Rriiiicnilbia USA 9.675 

6 AipWIlKlm FBC 9360 

7 Hc9«S«iW) USA 9.625 

Floor Exercise 
Standings 
3T7/87 

Place Name l^am Score 

1 PtoktHilU USA 9375 

2 KiiaiePkilliiB USA 9.360 

3 HcBiKUiOndi HUN 9.T75 
3 AiifutiniRiilH ROM 9.715 

5 fajuiBwn BUI 9.726 

6 UiiksHira JPN 9.615 

7 OI|iSOtdievt UBS 9.575 

8 Jennifers^ USA 9360 




t^ult Ban 

Beam Floor AA. 

1 CHpSbiUien 

URS 

9375 

9.650 

9.900 

9376 

39300 

2 Kriaiiniilli|a 

USA 

9375 

9.700 

9.675 

9360 

39.100 

3 AoRnUiniRaJa 

ROU 

9.725 

9.660 

9.700 

9.775 

38350 

4 PhocktUilli 

USA 

9350 

9.275 

9.700 

9.375 

os.Tcn 

* Jea&AfSq' 

USA 

9.700 

9.550 

9.725 

9350 

38325 

6 AipWIbda 

ORG 

9525 

9525 

9.S50 

9.425 

35.125 

' HoRcSocit; 

USA 

9360 

9 200 

9.625 

9.200 

r.976 

*Oni)' 2 GjnuiMta Ptf Cous^ Hv Adwce 

vnub 




All-Around Finals Individual Scores 




3/8/87 







Vault Bars 

Beam Floor A.A, 

1 KriStfRiillipi 

USA 

9000 

98W 

9.900 

9.775 

39276 

2 OlpSuiikevi 

URS 

9.900 

9.900 

9.750 

9.790 

39.250 

3 nxctaUilb 

USA 

9300 

9325 

9.675 

9.825 

39325 

4 UjiikcUano 

JPN 

9.625 

9650 

9.675 

9.676 

38.626 

5 AuRUi4iiAB«dei 

ROH 

9.750 

9700 

9.22S 

9000 

38.475 

6 AnjaPAIlKhD 

FBG 

9360 

9.GD0 

9375 

9.600 

33.425 

7 HevietuOMdi 

HUN 

9375 

9 300 

9.125 

9350 

37360 

8 SoqinaBKn 

BUL 

9.600 

9576 

0.750 

9.075 

87.600 
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FITNESS 


Boosting Peak 
Performance 
Through 
Good Nutrition 

By Don Peters 

1984 Women’s Olympic Coach 

W e all know competitive 
women gymnasts have to 
be exceedingly strong, 
while maintaining a body 
weight that’s typically lower than 
most females their age. But, did 
you know that many gymnasts are 
sacrificing good nutrition, and 
health, in order to maintain their 
ideal competition weight? 

In a study funded by The 
Potatoe Board and conducted by 
the Center for Sports Medicine at 
St. Francis Memorial Hospital in 
San Francisco, California, com- 
petitive women gymnasts were 
surveyed regarding their eating 
habits and general nutrition 
knowledge. One hundred gym- 
nasts kept a three-day diet record 
including the amount and types of 
food eaten, plus any nutritional 
supplements. 

The study found the gym- 
nasts were eating foods low in fiber 
and high in protein, fats and 
sodium. Their diets were also low 
in important vitamins and miner- 
als essential to growth, develop- 
ment and healing, like iron, cal- 
cium, magnesium, zinc, vitamin 
C, folacin and vitamin B6. 

Researchers were also sur- 
prised to find that two-thirds of the 
gymnasts thought that protein 
was their main energy source, 
while over half did not know com- 
plex carbohydrates, like potatoes, 
are the body’s best fitness foo'd. 



How To Improve 
Your Diet 

Most gymnasts, and the pub- 
lic in general, believe high protein 
foods are better for physical perfor- 
mance. In fact, most Americans 
eat too much protein, twice the 
amount recommended by the na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 

The problem is that protein- 
rich diets are often high in fat, and 
take a long time to become muscle. 
Both the American Heart Associa- 
tion and the American Cancer So- 
ciety recommend cutting down on 
fats no matter how active you are. 

Tb improve your diet, it’s beat 
for gymnasts, coaches and parents 
to disregard diet and food fads and 
take a positive step towards good 
nutrition. A sensible diet that’s 
low in proteins and fats and high 
in complex carbohydrates, like 
whole grains, fruits and vegeta- 
bles, is recommeded, not only for 
gymnasts, but for ai^rme interested 
in improving their diet. As aguide, 
60 to 70 percent of your calories 
should be from complex carbohy- 
drates, 20 percent from protein, 
and 10 percent from fats. 



Complex 
Carbohydrates 
Best Fitness Fuel 

One key to eating for peak 
performance is to select the proper 
carbohydrate. Simple carbohy- 
drates, like candy, soft drinks and 
cookies, lack required nutrients 
and should be eaten in small 
amounts. Complex carbohydrates, 
like high-fiber fruits and vegeta- 
bles, are the best fitness food be- 
cause they’re packed with vita- 
mins and minerals and are low in 
calories. For example, potatoes are 
a good source of vitamins C and 
B6, niacin, thiamin, iron, mag- 
nesium and folacin while contain- 
ing no fat and only a trace of 
sodium. And one medium potato 
contains only 110 calories. 

Fbr the dieter, complex car- 
bohydrates are particularly impor- 
tant since fiber is not completely 
digested. Also, some types of fiber, 
like that in potatoes, absorb water, 
making you feel more satisfied and 
less hungry. 

So remember, hard work and 
practice are important to becom- 
ing a successful competitive gym- 
nast. But good, sound nutrition is 
the key to achieving peak perfor- 
mance. 

For more information on 
healthy eating for gymnasts of all 
ages and abilities, send a stamped, 
self-addressed business-size en- 
velope to: 

Fitness Fuel 

1385 South Colorado Blvd., 
Suite 512 
Dept. USGF 
Denver, Colorado 80222 
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PRODUCT 




AAI’s Adjustable 
Cantilever Bar 

This cantilever bar, offered by 
American Athletic, Inc., provides 
an easily adjustable uneven train- 
ing system. Spotting is easier than 
ever since there are fewer cables 
to contend with. 

The low bar adjusts horizon- 
tally from 21” to 34" (53 cm to 86 
cm) in 1” (25 mm) increments, 
from the center of the upright. Low 
bar adjusts vertically from 28” to 
88” (71 cm to 224 cm), while the 
high bar adjusts from 30” to 94" 
(76 cm to 239 cm) in 2” increments. 
Unit requires four floor plates, 
which are not included. 407-133 
Cantilever Bar. Shipping weight 
173 pounds (78 kg). 

For more information, con- 
tact your local AAI representative 
or write or call: 

American Athletic Equipment 
Division 

200 American Avenue 
Jefferson, Iowa 50129 
(515) 386-3125 

M&M Gymnastics 
Supply Offers 
Full Line 

M&M Gymnastics Supply, 
located in Addison, Illinois, is now 
offering a full-line of gymnastics 
apparrel and accessories. They are 
offering Asics apparel and Reis- 
port Swiss grips. 

For ordering information and 
a catalogue, write or call: 

M&M Gymnastics Supply 
680 North Mill Road 
Addison, Illinois 60101 
(312] 628-1651 


Glassless Mirrors 
For The Gym 

Mirrorlite, glassless mirrors, 
announces a shatterproof mirror 
that would be perfect in the gym. 
For dance, gymnastics, or for any 
activity where people need to see 
themselves, Mirrorlite glassless 
mirrors offer a safe, convenient al- 
ternative to glass. 

Mirrorlite is a fabricated 
panel consisting of a rigid foam 
core framed by an aluminum ex- 


trusion that has a lip around four 
edges, a vacuum plated polyester 
film is stretched to form the mirror 
surface. The Mirrorlite mirrors are 
shipped with self-adhering mount- 
ing pads. 

For more information regard- 
ing Mirrorlite glassless mirrors, 
write or call: 

Mirrorlite 

Kamar Products Inc. 

Box 227 

Irvington, New York 10533 
(914) 691-8700 
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KRAFT INTERNE [ONAL 


Women’s Competition: 
Frolova Never Caught 


By Linda Mulvihill 

O nce more, Lon- 
don’s Wfembley 
Arena attract- 
ed the leading 
gymnasts from 
around the 
world for the 
1986 Kraft International 
Gymnastics 'Ibumament. 
Fans were on the edge of 
their seats awaiting such 
performers aa Wbrld Cham- 
pion Oksana Omeliant- 
chik, two-time Bulgarian 
National Champion Diana 
Dudena, and crowd favor- 
ite British National Cham- 
pion Lisa Elliott. 

As the competition 
began, there was one tiny 
competitor who quickly 
drew everyone’s atten- 
tion; 12-year-old Henrietta 
Onodi- This Hungarian 
child soon proved she is 
one of the most talented 
young gymnasts to emerge 
from her country. At such 
a young age, Onodi is 
already establishing a 
formidable reputation for 
herself. 

One day prior to the 
meet, fans were disap- 
pointed to hear of Omeliant- 
chik’s sprained ankle 
which kept her out of the 
all-around competition she 
was fiwored to win. Her 
Soviet colleague, Natalya 
Frolova, quickly picked 
up the slack and estab- 
lished an all-around lead 
with her vault and uneven 
bars scores. In feet, her 
9.90 on vault was the 
highest women’s mark of 
the competition. 


Frolova’s momentum 
was upset, briefly, by a 
fell off beam. This allowed 
experienced and consistent 
Boriana Stoyanova, of 
Bulgaria, to inch ahead 
by .05. However, on floor 
exercise, FVolova’s superior 
dance and choreography 
were decisive in return- 
ing the first place all- 
around title to the Soviet 
gymnast. 

Yolande Mavity, 1986 
U.S. National Floor Cham- 
pion, was representing the 
United States but was still 
recovering from an illness 
and was not up to par, en- 
durance-wise. She did 
make balance beam finals, 
but suffered falls at the end 
of her uneven bars and 
floor routines. 

In vault finals, 
Frolova was again the 
most dominant for her 
Yurchenko vaults, the 
first executed with a tuck 
full (9.85) and the second 
a layout full (9.90). Bri- 
tain’s Elliott performed 
her layout Thukahara 
(9.60)) and Tsukahara 
tuck with a full twist (9.65) 
for the silver medal. 
Onodi edged her way into 
a bronze medal with her 
Yurchenko vaults. 

Frolova's 9.80 score 
easily put her above the 



rest for the gold medal on 
uneven bars. Onodi’s quick, 
light routine contained a 
free hip to a handstand, 
full pirouette on the low 
bar, a handstand free hip 
one-half turn to a hand- 
stand jager somi for the 
silver medal. Her 9.50 
routine ended with a 
giant swing to a hand- 
stand, full pirouette, 
giant swing to double 
flyaway dismount. 

'^e Bulgarians step- 
ped onto beam and took 
second and third behind 
Omeliantchik. The beam 
was characterized by back 
handspring layouts, leap 
and jump series, a great 
attempt by nearly every- 


Yolaade Mavity, 1986 
USGF Floor Champi- 
on, fell short in this 
competition while re- 
covering from an ill- 
ness (USGF photo ® 
1986, by Dave Black). 


one to perform a dance 
skill and a tumbling skill 
in direct sequence and by 
double back dismounts. 

The beautiful perfor- 
mances of Iveta Polokova, 
TCH, and Onodi were good 
enough to tie for second on 
floor, but no one could 
match the grace of FVolova. 
She gave the Soviet Union 
a clean sweep of the gold 
medals by winning floor 
exercise with a 9.90 
routine. She included lots 
of upper body dance move- 
ments, very dynamic and 
creative dance moves 
along with high tumbling 
and leaps. 
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Men’s Competition: 
Experience Pays Off 


By Art Shurlock 

he men’s all- 
won by 1986 
McDonald’s 
American Cup 
Champion , 
Alexsei Tik- 
honkikh of the Soviet 
Union with a 56.90 score. 
Second was Laszlo Boda 
of Hungary, at 56.35, and 
third was Zhou Jing of 
China, with 56.25 total. 
David Moriel was the 
lone men’s competitor 
representing the United 
States, and finished 
ninth in the 11-man field. 

Tikhonkikh was by 
far the most experienced 
and accompished gym- 
nast in the competition. 
He has high difficulty, 
plus outstanding confi- 
dence in his execution, 
and the whole field found 
themselves chasing him 
after the second event. 

There were some out- 
standing moves and se- 
quences performed in this 
competition. On floor, Neil 
Thomas of Great Britain 
won the event with excel- 
lent tumbling, starting 
with a full-in pike double 
back and ending with a 
full-in double back. Tik- 
honkikhi? second pass was 
jammed with a roundoff 
one and one-half twist- 
ing back somi, punch 
front step out. roundoff 
side flip with a half twist. 


Alexsei Tikhonkikh’s 
experience paid off, 
winning the event. 

(USGF photo e 1986. by 
Dave Black). 


On pommel horse, 
Kuang Xianyao of China 
performed three back 
moores with flairs in a 
row on one pommel. 
MorieTs D element in- 
cluded two pommel loops 
into immediate bade moore 
travel down. 

Boda won the gold 
medal on rings with a 
routine which featured a 
Guezoghy and a great tri- 
ple back dismount. 'Rkhon- 
kikh won the silver medal 
using a beautiful whippet 
to cross and a veiy dynamic 
half-in, half-out pike somi 
dismount David Simpson 
of Great Britian won the 
bronze medal. 

Another British na- 
tive, Thomas, used a dou- 
ble twisting tucked Tsuk- 
ahara and a lay-out full 
twisting Tkukahara, to 


Zhou Jing won paral- 
lel bars with a routine 
which featured two Healys 
to a hop pirouette, two 
giant swings and two back 
somi handstands to a dou- 
ble back dismount. Zhou 
won the silver on high bar 
with a soaring lay-out front 
flip and an excellent triple 
as the main elements of his 
routine. Moriel performed 
a full-twisting Gienger and 
his first ever triple in 
competition. 

The highlight of the 
competition came from 
Tikhonkikh’s high bar 
routine where he received 
the first 10.00 ever to be 
awarded in 'Afembley Arena 
history. His routine was 
highlighted by two reverse 
hechts to an immediate 
Gienger and finished with 
a spectacular double tvrist- 
ing, double layout to a per- 
fect landing. 





Atop the victor’s stand are Li 
Xiao Ping and teammate Calli 
Glanton of Cal-State, Fullerton. 
These two are the first victors 
in the National Collegiate 
Mixed Pair Championships 
which was sponsored by the 
USGF. 

Cal-State, 
Fullerton 
Grabs First Title 

By Billy Siems 

SID Houston Baptist Univ. 

I n an event sponsored by the 
United States Gymnastics 
Federation, collegiate couples 
from around the country met 
at Houston Baptist University for 
the first National Collegiate 
Mixed Pairs Championships, pat- 
terened after the McDonald’s In- 
ternational Mixed Pairs competi- 
tion held annually. 

Li Xiao Ping, making his 
American debut for Cal-State, Ful- 
lerton, teamed with Calli Glanton 
to narrowly defeat two teams from 
the University of New Mexico with 
a total of 55.95. Tying for second 
were Scott Burr and Lisa Pank 
along with Mark Shiefelbein and 
Amy Mategrano, all from UNM. 
Both teams totalled 55.90 points. 

Houston Baptist University’s 
three entrees took fourth, fifth and 
sixth places in this close meet. Al- 
fonso Rodriguez and Kari Gotch 
scored 55.60, Paul O’Neill and 
Dawn Zugay finished with 54.65 
and Jose Barrio and Tammi Bash 
scored 54,20 to round out the HBU 
teams. 



RESULTS 


Outstanding performers were 
registered by Li’s 9.85 pommel 
horse routine (Li is a former World 
Champion on this event for his na- 
tive China); O’Neill came close to 
perfection with a 9.90 on rings; 
while home town favorite Rod- 
riguez’s 9.85 on high bar brought 
the crowd of over 1 ,000 to i ta feet. 

High scores for the women in- 
cluded Glanton’s 9.30 for vault and 
9.20 on floor which was good enough 
to tie Pank and Mategrano. 

Cumberland 

Compulsory 

Champs 

T he Class III girls' team of 
the Cumberland Gymnas- 
tics Center of Carlile, 
Pennsylvania, won the 
Pennsylvania State Compulsory 
Class ni-A Championships De- 
cember?, 1986, in Harrisburg. The 
meet was hosted by the Gymnas- 
tics Par Excellence Club. Cumber- 
land, who won with a team score 
of 109.00, defeated a scrappy Berks 
team by .20. The Parkettea repre- 
sentatives placed third with a 
108.55 total. 



Pictured above in the top row 
from the left are: Heather 
Leese, Stacee Trapp and Wendy 
Wert. In the middle row are: 
Dana Lapato, Julie Moul, Nikki 
Hench and Kelly Jones. In the 
bottom row are: Amy Kellar, 
Kara Messner and Lauren Beis- 
tine. 


Sunshine 

Invitational 

T hanksgiving weekend was 
the date for the Sunshine 
Invitational Rhythmic Gym- 
nastics Meet. Gymnasts 
from eight states came to compete 
in Jacksonville, Florida, with a 
total of 69 gymnasts competing in 
Class III, II and I. Even though 
the weather was gray, the mood of 
the competitors, spectators and 
judges was still bright. 

One interesting feature of 
this competition was a special 
“Miss Grace” award. The judges 
were looking for a competitor (re- 
gardless Class III, II or I) that 
would fit this title. There were 
quite a few candidates, but the 
winner of this prestigious award 
was Melanie McCrorie, 14, from 
United Gymnastics Academy. 

Results: 

Class III • ChUdren’s Division 

First place: Elizabeth Davidovich 
Second place: Randi Jones 
Third ploce: Gena Gravois 

Class III ■ Junior Division 

PireS place: BeUi 0gd«i 
Second place: Heather Zinmennan 
Third place: Brooke Soileau 

Class II • Children’s Division 

Rrat place Marcy Greiat 
Second place Joalyn abater 
Third place Ihraoe Yealts 

Class II • Junior Division 

Rrat place Melissa McDonald 
Second place Shannon Ftecli 
Third place: Cindi Galaty 

Class II - Senior Division 

First place Melanie Rumaie 
Second place: Leah Blevins 

Class I • Junior Division 

First place: Jennifer Lovell 
Second plcae: Jennifer Leach 
Third place: Melanie Johnstan 

Class 1 • Senior Division 

First place Kerrio Jackson 
Second place: Jennifer Knust 
‘Hurd place: Melanie McCrorie 
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RESULTS 



Among the six gymnast teams, first place went to the defending 
champion: The MarVaTeens triumphed with a total score of 
179.55. Second place went to Browm's Central with 174.55, and 
third to LaFieur’s with 173.45. 


Junior 
Orange Bowl 
Invitational 

By Renata Campos 

T op U.S. and Canadian gym- 
nasts were welcomed with 
orange carnations to the 
Miami Expo/Center. De- 
cember 6-7, for the Junior Orange 
Bowl Gymnastics Invitational 
Tournament. 

In its fourth year, this com- 
petition is rapidly acquiring a 
reputation as one of the nation’s 
most important gymnastic events. 
This year, only competitors of the 
highest caliber were invited. Ac- 
cording to MarValbens coadi, 
Gary Anderson, “This is one of the 
fastest growing, most prestigious 
meets in the country. I really be- 
lieve that the kids come first (at 
this tournament). You don’t always 
find that.” 

In the two-day competition, 
Brandy Johnson from Brown’s 
Central clearly stole the show. 
Johnson, who is the 1986 Junior 
Olympic Champion, was pro- 
nounced the best all-around gym- 
nast with a score that loomed 1.3 


points above second place. Her per- 
formance was so spectacular that 
she maintained this generous lead 
in spite of a fall on her beam dis- 
mount and a touch on the uneven 
bars. She also qualified for all four 
event finals, winning three out of 
the four, confirming one judge’s ob- 
servation that “she is in a class by 
herself.” 

Floor Exercise 

Graceful Johnson dominated 
the floor event. Her clean, polished 
style turned a difficult routine into 
an aesthetic masterpiece. With 
height and control, she breezed 
through a polished full-in-back 
out, one of two performed at the 
meet. Highlights also included a 
whip back through to a double 
back on her second pass and a front 
handspring full twist combina- 
tion. Her major deduction occured 
on her last pass when landing her 
third double salto. Johnson still 
managed to triumph with a total 
two-day score of 19.10. 

On the floor, Johnson’s tough- 
est rival was MarVaTeen’s Mimi 
Goyer In a routine combining ex- 
cellent dance and superb form, 
Goyer also captured the judges’ at- 
tention. Mimi’s harder moves in- 
cluded a whip back through to a 
double twist and a double back. 


Her total two-day score was 18.75. 
There was a three-way tie for third 
place between Jennifer Lefkow of 
TAG, Melissa Kutcher ofTAG, and 
DeeAnn Smith of American Twis- 
ters, all with scores of 18.45. 

Balance Beam 

It was Goyer who took first 
place on the beam. Known for her 
pixie-like movements and excel- 
lent toe extension, Goyer let her 
beautiful style and form accen- 
tuate her winning routine. A 
gainer one arm back handspring - 
back handspring combination, an 
aerial, and a double twist dis- 
mount were some of the acrobatic 
elements of the routine. 

Uneven Parallel Bars 

In this event, finalists put 
emphasis on precision and form. 
Johnson won the event because of 
her smooth continuity and clean 
style. The most dramatic elements 
in her routine included aTkatchev, 
or a reverse hecht. and a double 
back fly away dismount. She 
finished with a two-day final score 
of 18.65. 

Vault 

Johnson received a winning 
score of 19.375. With unbelievable 
height, she performed a Cuervo 
tuck and a Cuervo pike. She had 
clean landings on both vaults. In 
this event, Susan Alfieri took sec- 
ond place with a score of 18.126, 
and Jenny Luper of LaFieur’s re- 
ceived third place. 

All-Around 

All-around individual win- 
ners from each age group were as 
follows: 

9 • 11 Year Olds: 

I Dominique DawKilHill^AngeUt 33.30 
Z.Cnisy\bBel (Brown'! North) 32.66 
3. Rachel Wind lAtnerican TwhAeml 32.60 

12 - 14 Year Olds: 

1. Brand; Johnson iBrownh CentraJi 37.70 

2. Karey Dole; (MarWThens) 36.40 

3. Aleti! Madio lMar\hTeensl 35.60 

15 and Over: 

1. Mimi Goyer (Mar\hTeens) 36i5 

2 . Susan Airieri (LaFleur's) 36.15 

3. Ruth Aguayo (Acrunautsl 36.00 
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SPONSOR 




Gym Dandy 
Wagon 

Students from the Monarchs 
National Gymnastics Training 
Center, Agoura Hills, Calif., de- 
monstrate free-style exercises dur- 
ing presentation of a new Dodge 
maxiwagon to the organization by 
Westoaks Chrysler-Dodge in 
nearby Thousand Oaks. John 
Woodward (right), owner of the 
Westoaks dealership, presents the 
keys to (from left) Yehuda Bello, 
boys coach; Mike Bisk, athletic di- 
rector, and Nicki Sinnar, parent 


Continued from page 5. 

an effort to stabilize and rejuve- 
nate college gymnastics, could 
make a very strong statement to 
college administrators, athletic di- 
rectors and board members who 
may be swaying towards dropping 
a program. Gymnastics has served 
all these people well and now we 
must ask again for their support. 

As 1 look back on our past 
Olympic teams, it is disappointing 
to see how many great athletes are 
no longer involved in the sport. I 
am, however, very pleased that 
some of the 1984 Olympians have 
made such a strong commitment 
to continue participation. Besides 
those still competing, Peter Vid- 
mar, Kathy Johnson and Bart Con- 


advisor, In return, student Kimi 
Thompson presents a plaque of ap- 
preciation to Woodward. The 
wagon will be used to transport 
gymnasts to meets and for the 
Monarchs' mobile gym program in 
schools, churches and parks. 
Monarchs is a non-profit, parent- 
run organization that exposes 
more than 500 children each week 
to gymnastics. Dodge is a national 
sponsor of the United States Gym- 
nastic Federation. 

Contact; 

Joe Tetherow 
Western Public Relations 
CHRYSLER MOTORS 
(213) 622-1644 


ner are extremely active with 
many USGF-related projects. 

I would like to extend this 
challenge to all former athletes, 
coaches and judges. We need your 
involvement. No matter how small 
it may seem, your participation 
can play a critical role in the 
sport’s future. You can help to pre- 
serve the history, strengthen the 
image, and maintain the legacy 
gymnastics has and deserves. Im- 
portant as you were as an athlete, 
you are just as important now. This 
challenge is not limited to just 
Olympians, but to all former gym- 
nasts, coaches and judges. 

Let us rally, as Americans 
are famous for doing, to defend and 
support the sport that has played 
such an importantrole in our lives. 


Dodge Sponsors 
“Club Of The Month” 
Contest 

We have been hearing about 
uese fantastic private gymnastics 
aubs. Where are they? How fantas- 
tic are they? SHOW US!! and you 
could receive a Dodge Racing Jacket. 
All you have to do is send a picture 
with the following requirements; 

• The Dodge/USGF banner must 
be prominently displayed in the 
background (with a good crowd 
duringcompetition, if possible! 

• An interior view of your club 

• I’rivate gym school 

• Approximate size -3x5 

• Black and white or color 

If your club is chosen as “club of 
themonth," we will highlight youjl 
club in USA GYMNASTICS and 
submit it to the Adventurer, pub-(| 
lished by Dodge. We will also need, 
the following information: 

• Name of club 

• Address 

• Phone 

• Current enrollment 

• Highest level of competitor j 

• Achievements 

• Reasons why your club should 
be chosen as “club of the 
month” (Hint: Creative ways in 
which you’ve used the Dodge 
free promotional materials) 

The club selected for this monthly 
award shall receive: 

• A Dodge Racing Jacket 

• Dodge/USGF Pins 

So let’s see how many fantastic 
clubs we have out there. Start 
sending in those pictures! This is 
an excellent opportunity to show 
o(T your club and also gain public 
awareness. 

Please send all entries to: 

Kathy Brown 

Account Coordinator/Dodgo 
USGF 

1099 N. Meridian Street. Suite 380 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
If you have any questions call: 
317/638-8743 
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Working 

Together 

By Bill Sands 
University of Utah 

T he Olympic Training Center 
hosted 29 of the best women 
gymnasts in the United 
States for a training camp 
that empahsized optional skills, 
under the funding of the Potato 
Board. Colorado Springs is cold in 
late December, but this did not 
keep these gymnasts from a tre- 
mendous learning experience. 

The camp included a presen- 
tation by Kathy Engelbert-Fenton, 
from the University of Utah, on 
nutrition and the importance of 
complex carbohydrates for the 
young gymnast. The “Speak Out” 
program was also introduced to 
several gymnasts by the Potato 
Board. This program is a media 
training program designed to help 
the gymnast handle media inter- 
views- 


Dr. Keith Henschen, from the 
University of Utah, performed 
some psychological testing on the 
gymnasts and spent time lectur- 
ing on mental training. Henschen 
chairs the sports psychology com- 
mittee of the U.S. Gymnastics Fed- 
eration. A sports psychology re- 
search project on coaching com- 
munication, was initiated by 
Linda Jopson, of the University of 
Utah. 

The staff for the training 
camp included Don Peters, Bela 
Karolyi, Mark Lee, Stormy Eaton, 
Kathy Johnson, Sheila Lemer, 
Tammy Biggs and John Holman- 
Many of the gymnasts' personal 
coaches came to take advantage of 
the opportunity to listen to the 
staff and their approaches to skills 
on the events. 

Sharon Weber presented the 
new NV and RV lists for combina- 
tions of skills to the coaches. Gary 
Schierman and Phil Cheetham, of 


Participants in the Potato Board 
sponsored Elite Women's Training 
Camp are flanked on the left by 
Potato Board Chairman Warren 
Walters and on the right by Pota- 
to Board President Bob Mercer. 
(USCF photo ® 1986 by Dave Black) 

the OTC biomechanics laboratory, 
provided the coaches with the new 
Mitsubishi video screen printer 
which prints a paper copy of a 
freeze-frame from video. 

Three goals were established 
at the outset by the USGF. These 
were: 

(1) To work on skills that will 
be necessary to remain competi- 
tive in international competition. 

(2) lb work with different 
coaches in a non-competitive at- 
mosphere. so gymnasts can be- 
come comfortable working with 
coaches who may be with them at 
international competitions. 

(3) I.*arn to work with each 

other as members of the US. team 
rather than individuals represent- 
ing gyms. 
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Academics & Gymnastics 

Grades 7*12 • Bdg. & Oay • Founded 1893 
Fully Accredited College Prep Curticulum 
Hlgli School Competitive Gymnastics 
For catalog vrrite: Dir. School Admissions 
31 Highland Street. Natick, MA 01760 


Summer Gymnastic 
Workshop 

June 23 - August 8 

For catalog write: Dir. Summer Admissions 
32 Highland Street, Natick, MA 01760 


Woodland Gymnastics at 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


GYMNASTICS 


The types of skills covered at 
the camp were twisting double 
somersaults, big release moves on 
the uneven bars, difficult turns 
and other skills on dance and bal- 
ance beam, and the roundoff entry 
vault. The learning was evident 
along with several very nice sur- 
prises. 

Katherine Kelleher showed 
her tremendous ability by catch- 
ing her first Tkatchev and many 
completed roundoff entry vaults 
for the first time. Several gym- 
nasts and coaches took advantage 
of the Training Center’s deep foam 
pits and worked twisting double 
somersaults off uneven bars. 

Phoebe Mills successfully 
completed a full-out double somer- 
sault. Kristie Phillips performed a 
roundoff to full twist, layout step 
out on the low balance beam with 
the help of Kathy Johnson. Tammy 
Biggs saw that each girl developed 
better dance alignment and intro- 
duced some excellent teaching 


progressions for multiple turns 
and the butterfly with a full twist. 

Brandy Johnson .showed that 
she was indeed in the right place 
by performing a full-in, full-out 
double somesault on tumbling 
(and that is not a misprint). She 
also performed a handspring pike 
front to rudi out. 

The talent in attendance was 
tremendous along with the dedica- 
tion ofthe staff. The award for most 
cooperative gymnast was given to 
Denise Villars, while the award for 
most team spirit, went to Tracy Ga- 
lore. Nine gymnasts were awarded 
the "hardest worker” because it 
was impossible to say anyone 
worked harder than anyone else. 

All attendees worked above 
and beyond the call of duty. Many 
personal coaches were seen to 
jump in andhelp with spotting and 
teaching for any gymnast, regard- 
less of club affiliation. It was 
shown that, without a doubt, we 
can work together. 


Cindy Tom gets a helping hand from two 
of the coaches involved in the women’s 
training camp in Colorado Springs at the 
Olympic Training Center. ( USGF photo ' 
1986, by Dave Black). 
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Women’s Competition: 
Yurchenko Says Farewell 


with gymnasts from nine 
other countries, includ- 
ing the United States, in 
this prestigious event. 

The U.S. was rep- 
resented by Jennifer Sey 
and Hope Spivey. Both 
are top members of the 
Senior National Team 
and seasoned interna- 
tional competitors. 

China’s Xu Yemei 
won the all-around with a 
score of 38.300, followed 
by Madalina Tanase of 
Romania (38.150), Alev- 
tina Prjakhina of the 
Soviet Union and Inoue 
Asako of Japan (38.100). 
Yurchenko finished in a 
tie for sixth with 38.000. 
Spivey was 10th overall 
(37.500) and Sey ended 
the day in 16th place 
(36.600). 



By Karen Wisen 
Delegation Leader and Judge 


M atalia Iftirdien- 
ko, 1983 Vforld 
All-Around 
Champion, an- 
nounced her 
retirement at 
the 1986 Chu- 
nichi Cup International 
Elite Gymnastics Com- 
petition, November 22- 
23. Yurchenko, of the 
Soviet Union, competed 


Hope Spivey used 
good scores on vault 
and floor to propell 
her into the finals. 

(USGF photos e 1985, 
by Dave fl/ocAj 
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The individual event 
finals were held the follow- 
ing day and began with 
Prjakhina scoring a 9.75 
to win vault with 19.450. 
Jana \bgel, of the German 
Democratic RepubUc, was 
victorious on uneven bars 
with a total of 19.400, 
while Tknase’s 9.75 earned 
her first place on balance 
beam. Yurchenko, 21, cap- 
ped off her career scoring 
9.80 to win the gold 
medal on floor, an honor 
she shared with teammate 
Prjakhina and Tanase. 

Spiv^ used a 9.60 
vault and 9.55 floor routine 
in the preliminaries to 
qualify her ftir the finals on 
those events. She finished 
with a 9.575 vault, good for 
fourth, and placed eighth 
on floor with a 9.15. 






Men’s Competition: 
Soviet Men 
Take Control 


By Jim Howard 
University of Nebraska 

T he Soviet Union 
dominated the 
men’s competi- 
tion at the 1986 
Chunchi Cup 
International 
Elite Gymnas- 
tics Competition. Some of 
the world's finest young 
gymnasts travelled to 
Nagoya, Japan, to par- 
ticipate in this prestigi- 
ous event. 

Senior National 
Team members, Collin 
Godkin and Tom Schle- 
singer, made up the US. 
squad. Schlesinger was 
suffering from the flu a 
few days prior to the meet, 
but he and Godkin both 
managed to turn in some 
respectable performances. 

The Soviets sent an 
excellent pair of gym- 
nasts: Vladimir Schepoch- 
kin and Sergej Rumbutis. 
Schepochkin placed first 
all-around, as well as on 
floor and vault. His team- 
mate was victorious on the 
parallel bars and finished 
just 0.1 behind him in the 
all-around. These are defi- 
nately names to watch for. 

One major break by 
both of the Chinese gym- 
nasts kept them out of 
the top three; but on the 
whole, their performances 
were excellent. Xu Zhi- 
qiang managed to win 
rings and finished second 
on high bar while Li Chun- 
yang placed third on vault. 

Japan’s Honda Mor- 
imasa and Mizushima 
Koichi showed a gcx)d deal 
of improvement and very 
good skill level. Koidii 
was the pommel horse 


champion, and was a very 
close third all-around. 

Csaba Fajkusz, of 
Hungary, was the gold 
medalist on horizontal bar. 
The teams from Korea and 
the German Democratic 
Republic were very con- 
sistent and could prove to 
be threats in future com- 
petitions. 

Schlesinger, from the 
University of Nebraska, 
turned in an excellent per- 
formance on horizontal bar 
in the preliminaries which 
qualified him for the finals 
in that event. He had a 
gcxxl shot at a meded, but 
missed a full twist over the 
bar to a one armed catch, 
dropping him to seventh. 
He also turned in a good 
set on parallel bars, ending 
with a double pike, but was 
weak on floor and vault. 

Godkin, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, ladt- 
ed confidence in his rou- 
tines. This was due to the 
addition of many new skills 
to his sets. He turned in a 
good performance on paral- 
lel bare, but met with a 
major disaster on floor and 
vault. He over-rotated 
his full-in on floor and 
his second pass, an Ara- 
bian V/3 layout salto, 
turned into a full. He 
aborted a piked Cuervo 
vault and executed a 
handspring front in- 
stead. which he also over- 
rotated. 

Following the meet, 
several of the delegations 
flew to Saga, which is on 
an island south of Japan, 
for an exhibition. 



Tom Schlesinger’s best 
routine came on high 
bar. (USGF photo ® by 
Dave Black) 
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REPORT 


Two Areas 
Of Eligibility 

There are basically two areas 
of eligibility you should be aware 
of; National Collegiate Athletic 
Association (NCAA) Eligibility; 
and the United States Gymnastics 
Federation (USGF) Eligibility 
Program. 

NCAA ELIGIBILITY: 

All gymnasts desiring to pro- 
tect their NCAA eligibility are 
urged to consult the current NCAA 
Manual or to call the NCAA Legis- 
lative Services (913) 384-3220, 
whenever they are in doubt con- 
cerning whether an activity or 
event will jeopardize their NCAA 
eligibility. Following are some 
examples of areas in which the 2. 
eligibility rules of the NCAA are 
more restrictive than those of the 
USGF: 


1. NCAA rules do not permit a 
pre-NCAA athlete to receive 
financial support except from 
an individual upon whom the 
athlete is naturally or legally 
dependent. There is an excep- 
tion to this rule, however, for 
actual travel and meal ex- 
penses for practice and game 
competition received from the 
following souces: 

a. The sports team for 
which the athlete com- 
petes, which may be its 
club, USGF or USOC. 

b. A non-professional or- 
ganization which is spon- 
soring a competition. 

A pre-NCAA athlete can not 
receive financial support for 3. 
any type of performance or in- 
centive basis. 

NCAA rules allow a pre- 
NCAA athlete to use his or 
her gymnastics skill in an ad- 


vertisement or commercial 
provided that no renumera- 
tion (including reimburse- 
ment for travel and meal ex- 
penses) is received and the 
commercial or advertisement 
is not used after the gymnast 
enters college. 

Interpretations of this legisla- 
tion have made it clear that 
a pre-NCAA athlete cannot 
protect his or her college eligi- 
bility by designating that the 
funding which the individual 
was to receive be forwarded to 
another individual or organi- 
zation. 

NCAA Constitution Rule Sec- 
tion 3-1-C states that any in- 
dividual who contracts orwho 
has ever contracted orally or 
in writing to be represented 
by an agent in the marketing 
of the individual’s athletic 
ability or reputation in a 


1987 USGF INTERNATIONAL COACHING SUMMIT 


WHO: 

Members oflhe Soviet Union's national coaching staff. Top US. men's, womens and rhythmic clinicians Rhythmic gymnastics 
coaches from the world champion Bulgarian program 
Leading sports scientists and sports psycologists 

WHEN & WHERE: 

I Proposed) 

July 6-8, Annapolis. MU, US. Naval Academy 
July 10-12. Dekalb. IL, University of Northern Illinois 
July 14-16, Fullerton. CA, Cal State-f\illerton 

COST: 

$100 registration fee. Includes three full daysoflecl ure/demonstrations. seminars, panel discussions and participatory skill 

Bach attendee is responsible for obtaining their own food, lodging, and transportation. Making early hotel reservations is 
strongly recommended. 


WHAT: 

3-day international coaching seminar for men^, women% and rhythmic gymnastics. Tbp clinicians from the U.S., Soviet 
Union and Bulgaria will cover aspects of: 

• Athlete preparation and conditioning 

• Beginning, intermediate and advance skill developmenl. 

• Pre-school and tot programs. 

• Sports sciences: sports psychology, nutrition, biomechanics, exercise physiology, sports medicineandsafiity certification 

• Structuring u'orkonts and training schedules 

ORGANIZERS: 

US. Gymnastics Federation, the sole national governing body for the sport of gymnastics in the U.S. The climes are being 
conducted in part 1^ a grant from the US. Olympic Committee Fbundation. 


For more information lorite to USGF Seminars, 1099 North Meridian St., Suite 3B0. Indianapolis, IN, 46204 or call I3I7I 
638-8743. Preunled by the Untted Statee GynmeelkB thderation 


REPORT 


sport, no longer shall be elig- 
ible for intercollegiate athlet- 
ics in that sport. If the agent 
expressly limits his or her rep- 
resentation of the gymnast to 
market the athlete’s reputa- 
tion or skill as a gymnast, 
eligibility could be retained to 
compete in collegiate sport 
other than gymnastics. 


Under USGF rules, an athlete 
may retain an agent provided the 
athlete does not give authority to 
or allow the agent to represent 
him/her in negotiations regarding 
his/her participation in competi- 
tion. 


Fbr more information on USGF 
Eligibility, write to: 


Eligibility Administrator 
U.S. Gymnastics Federation 
1099 N. Meridian St., Suite 380 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 


For more information on NCAA 
Eligibility, write to: 

Legislative Services 
National Collegiate Athletic 
Association 
P.O. Box 1906 
Mission, KA 66201 


USGF ELIGIBILITY: 

The eligibility rules of the In- 
ternational Gymnastics Federa- 
tion (“FIG”) and the USGF pro- 
hibit a gymnast from taking part 
in an event as a gymnast for which 
he or she is paid for competition. 
Nor mj^y a gsnnnast authorize his or 
her person, name, picture, or gym- 
nastics performance to be used for 
advertising or promotion unless 
such activity is in association with 
a company having a contract for 
sponsorship or equipment with the 
USGF. In an attempt to provide 
gymnasts with a means of defray- 
ing the many expenses associated 
with training and competition by 
earning money in a manner consis- 
tent with these rules, the USGF 
has established a program including 
a Sponsorship Agreement, and a 
trust fund known as “USGFTRUST.” 
In accordance with USGF rules, 
USGFTRUST allows a gymnast to 
deposit money earned from a 
USGF Sponsor into the trust, and 
then later provides for withdrawal 
of principal and interest from the 
trust to cover training and compe- 
tition expenses. A gymnast cannot 
receive funds from a company or 
organization who has not entered 
into a Sponsorship Agreement. 


When you practice to be 
the best, 

your music should be too. 



We produce music 
to give you the 

confidence 


also 

for our music. 
1987 Demo Tapes $5.00. 



Elite 
Expressions’ 
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CLASSIFIED 


Positions Available 

Coadi 

Fo7 girl's learns Class III Lhough I recrea- 
tional classes lor dependable, enthusiastic person 
with strong coachingl^rrmasClc background. Sal- 

aibilities. Send resume to: Lynda Keyes, P,0. Box 
i8, Uxington, KY 40524. (6061 276-1571. 
Instructor/Coach 

CitMing Gym in Southeast Georgia needs 
instructor'coach to teach from lots through com- 
petitive teams for both boya and girls. Must coach 
in a positive, enthusiastic way. Available im- 
mediately. Salary commensurate with ebilityrex- 
' mce. Contact Bob at 1 912) 927-4966 or write 
U.S. Academy of Gymnastics, P.O. Box 15434, 
Savannah, GA 31416. 

Choreographcr/Assistant Coach 
Full or part-time position for woman ex- 
perienced in choreography, dance and assistant 
coaching Class IIl-l. also Instructing developmen- 
tal cloBses. lAbll equipped lacility. positive atmos- 
phere. Near to; Fresno State College, Sequoia Na- 
tional Forest & College of Sequoias. Excellent 
opportunity to grow with program Salary com- 
mensuralo with experience and responsibilities. 
Send resume to: Sequoia Twistera Academy of 
Gymnastics, 240 South Cotta Ct., Visalia. CA 
93291. Call: 12091 732-7524 ask for Barbara or 
Rick. 

Head Ibain Coadi 

Fur leaching Class I tbnougb IV and 
higher levels. Needed beginning summer of 19B7. 
S5.00 to ,^10.00 per hour We are a iion-pront club 
in TVaverae City. Michigan. Please send resume 
to N.M.G.C., 1143 Wtodmere, Travemo City, 
Michigan 49664. Phone <6161 941-77SI. 

Coaching SUIT 

For USGF Rhythmic Gymnastics Develop- 
mental Camps. Claaa III - July 18-25: Class II • 
August 11-18; Class 1 - August 18-25. For applica- 
n, contact Maureen Broderic, Duke Place, Dix 
Us, N.y. 11746- 

Boya' Coach, Full Time 
Immediate opening for a dependable, en- 
thusiastic individual with strong gymnastics 
background. Position includes teaching classes, 
all levels, with emphasis on our boys' competitive 
program,, team levels IV through elite. Good 
working conditions. Salary commensurate with 
experience and responsibilities. Looking for a 
challenging position? Willing to accept responsi- 
bility of maintainingour status as state champs? 
Then send resume to: Ikiul Rockwell, Montvale 
Gymnastics, 469 Main Street, VAibum, M A 01601 
(617) 935-4917. 

Full-TTmc Coach 

Great opportunity, secure positicn for en- 
thusiastic, dedicated coachi'instructor in a 17,500- 
q.-fl. fully equipped gym. iBoys & Girls through 
Class I). Ccnlact Rick Royer. GYM SOUTH, P.O. 
Box 1236, Fayetteville. GA30214(404t461-3S49. 
Head Coach 

Hoad coach for girls leama-Class IV-Class 
11- with some teaching reaponsibilities wanted at 
1 established school, €50 students, in New 
Hampshire. Coach must have strong organiza- 
tional ski Ha and ability to develop total team con- 
cept. Ibp salary and good benefits IkisiLion avail- 
able now or during summer. Will wait for the 
right person. Send resume and/or call: Judy 
Schenk, Gymnastics Village, Caldwell Drive, 
Amherst, New Hampshire 03031,(6031889-8092. 


Men's and Women's Coach 
i^nL to coach in sunny Florida? Menb 
and women’s coaching and teaching positions are 
available in North Florida's hottest new laeiUly. 
Apply now, payscaie based upon experience. Send 
resume to; Ron Gslimoreb Athletic Training 
Center, USA, 1700 Halstead Blvd., Building 4, 
Suite 5, Tblahassee, Floidia 32308. 

For Sale 

Gymnastics Training Center 
Excellent business opportunily, nine 
years in existance. Pre-School through High 
School, Competitive leams-Class IV through 
Class II, Booster Club well established to help 
defer travel expensee. 375 students, fully equip- 
ped; boys and girls apparatus. Located in North- 
east Texas; competition district is Dallas-Ft. 
Mirth. Price: $250,000. Owner is willing to stay 
30 days to help transition. For details call: GSC 
Inc. 1-214-236-8383. 

Gymnastics School 

In sunny Southeast Florida. The Gym is 
9000 square feet, with in-gmund pits. Spieth An- 
derson & AMF equipment. Wo have programs 
from the pre-school level through competive 
teams fur both hoys and girls. The Gym is one 
year old and is in a rapidly growing area. In- 
terested parties please write: Mrs Shirley White, 
14884 Eiquestrian Wa,v, West Palm Beach, Florida 


New Hanipsh 


>-square-fooL metal building with 
20-foot eves situated on three acres of land in 
Southern Nev/ Hampshire. We are located in the 
laigest growing area per capita in the United 
States today Excellent for a gymnastics and/or 
health-related business. If interested, please con- 
tact Wilma Wilson, Norwood Reality, 112 Main 
Street, Salem, NH 03079 i6mi 893-8200. (M/A. 
M J) 

For Sale 

The only gym on Salt Lake's EasL Bide 
(where the money ial. Fully equipped and car- 
peted. 350 students and growing rapidly - we just 
relocated. Beginning level boys and girls teams, 
lota of hot-shot classes and healthy tot program. 
Excellent possibilities with landlord - he will 
build to suit with option to buy right next door 
- anything you want in a gym. 30 minutes from 
the best skiing in the world. Contact Keith Ahone 
at Salt Lake Gymnaetics, P.O. Box 21306, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 84121 (8011 227-9177. 

UNITED STATES GYMNASTICS 
FEDERATION 

1987 Proposed Event Schedule 
(Dates & Events subject to change or cancellation) 
April 

1-6 KVIatmitionalGymnulics 
US. RhytiinucGyiansslics 

London. England 


24-26 NCAANalmnal 

ChamplDnsbiiisi)>li Loangcles.CA 

24- 25 fCAANsbonsl 

OhampiondiipsiWi SaltLskcCily.UT 

a-26 ClassISuuMceliiWi TBA 

25- 26 USA'USSRDiisI 

CompeliUimiMWi Denvcr.CO 



Introducing the First 
Leather Gymnastics 
Shoe for Men and 
Women Gymnasts! 

Featuring,,. 

• Soft Off-White Leather 

• Tough Rubber Soles 

• Reinforced Nylon Seams 

• Constructed Elastic Top 

• Excellent for Floor 
and Apparatus Work 


GYMNASTIX 

Gives You the Winning Edge. 


Available in sizes 4-8. 

For best possible fit, trace an outline 
□f your foot onto a piece of paper. 
Indicate your street shoe size and 
your sex on the coupon as these are 
unisex shoes. 



Expirpiior Date 

Signature 
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American Athletic, an official spon- 
sor of the United States Gymnastics Federa- 
tion, is the all-around favorite. The one 
selected for use in the Olympics, and the 
Olympic Trials, the World Gymnastics 
Championships, the Pan American Games, 
the World University Games... and many 
otlier major tours and meets. 

Why this unequaled popularity? 
Because our concern rests with the athlete. 
Because we believe gymnastic apparatus 
should enhance an athlete’s performance, 
never hinder it. 


It's no wonder American Athletic is 
the choice of champions. Shouldn’t it be 
your choice, too? Bring out the best in your 
athletes, bring out AAl American. 

For information about the complete 
line, call Ken Cysewski at 1-800-247-3978 
toll-free today, Tblex 910-520-1031. 


I 

American 


20D American Avenue 
JetteKon, Iowa 50129, USA. 


Official Supplier of 
Gymnastic Equipment to the 
Tenth Pan American Games"’ 



TlieTknth 

l^n Ameiiun Cnmn 

Indiarifipolls 

7-23 August 1987 





Ainenca's Tbuto CnnvtT? 
area pfcud spnnsnt<]< 


I USA GYMNASTICS I 
I VVbmen^ I^tional learn I 


Multi-Vitamins 

with Minerals 


-■.-.OnemeJiui n potato gtaiW 
’‘'*liSSKoinnendsdDat/iUi»«i'i»(U^ . 




